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This book argues that American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism 
engendered the ideological principles that propelled the geostrategic 
interests of the Soviet Union and the United States in the postwar 
period. The correlation between ideology and the pursuit of certain 
geostrategic aims led to the creation of the interventionist mechanisms 
to establish a sound management of the international order in the 
postwar era. The elements of American Exceptionalism, the policy of 
containment, the Marshall Plan and the Truman Doctrine served as 
instruments that contributed to manage the emerging postwar 
international order in an effective manner. The Soviet Union subjected 
its ideological apparatus, guided by an Eurasianist orientation and the 
country’s position as an “inland” power, to the political expediencies of 
the postwar period. The “national front” strategy allowed Moscow to 
acquire control over the political and economic systems of the Eastern 
European nations with the ultimate purpose of entrenching its 
geostrategic position in the postwar scenario. 
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Chapter One 


The role of ideology in the management of the postwar international order 

An ideology is a group of ideas that is patterned for the purposes of making sense 
of the way in which the social world influences the alignment of power relations. There is 
an important instrumental perspective inherent in the concept of ideology. First, ideology 
helps people to make sense of the complexities attached to the realm of the political. 
Second, this instrumental perspective enables people to proclaim certain political truths. 1 
There is an important distinction between political philosophy and political ideology. The 
concept of ideology transcends the boundaries of reflection about the relations of power 
that exist in the social world. Political ideologies serve to create specific instruments to 
advance political objectives. Ideology is responsible for establishing a certain normative 
structure based on a specific set of values that remain more or less static over a long 
period of time. In this manner, ideology provides a logical structure to the political 
aspirations of a particular community. The social norms established by ideological 
frameworks also determine how that particular political community relates to other 
political communities and how its members interact among themselves. Ideology is a 
useful tool to project certain meanings about the nature of the social world. The more 
rigid and well-established the ideology is, the more the chances are that it will be able to 
influence the social norms that guide the international order. 

Furthermore, an ideology has more chances of influencing the social world if it is 
restricted to a certain locus of action. 2 In this context, once can see how American 
Exceptionalism and Eurasianism were able to inform the system of states that arose in the 
aftermath of World War Two. Both American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism fulfilled a 
specific instrumental function in the articulation of a scheme of foreign policy that could 
be legitimized at home and abroad. Both ideological orientations were applied in areas of 
the world with some level of cultural affinity to the United States and the Soviet Union; a 
fact that enabled both superpowers to project cultural meaning on the spheres of 
influence that emerged in the aftermath of World War Two. The adherence to a well- 
defined set of ideological values provided the United States and the Soviet Union with 
the opportunity to entrench their geostrategic position in the postwar scenario. Ideology 
reflects a way of being. The ontological features of that inform the social life of nations 
determine which actions it will seek to pursue in the realm of foreign policy. In the minds 
of its people and political establishment, the United States constitutes an idea that cannot 
be possibly improved upon. Simultaneously, for the Soviet political leadership and the 
most committed followers of Communism around the world, the construction of the 
Homo Sovieticus represented a liberating force for humankind. Communism was 
supposed to free the oppressed people of the world from the iniquities produced by the 


1 James, P. and Steger, M. (2010) Globalization and Culture, Vol. 4: Ideologies of 
Globalism, Sage Publications, London 

2 Minar, D. (1961) Ideology and political behavior. Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
5(4), pp. 317-331 
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capitalist system of production. In practical terms, the Soviet leadership used 
Communism as an ordering principle to build up the Soviet Union as a Eurasian political 
entity fenced off from external interference. These ideological considerations are of 
significant importance in order to appraise the origins of the Cold War. The ideological 
features that guided the foreign policy of the superpowers had an important teleological 
purpose. In different ways, both the United States and the Soviet Union sought to redeem 
humankind. 

The end of World War Two created a unique situation in the history of the 
international political order. The United States and the Soviet Union faced the task of 
reconfiguring the social norms that would inform the unfoldment of interstate relations. 
The quest to determine the guiding principles to be used for the purposes of 
reconstructing the international order paved the way for the state of confrontation that 
influenced the relations between the superpowers in the aftermath of World War Two. 
The main argument of this book is that American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism 
engendered the ideological principles that propelled the geostrategic interests of the 
Soviet Union and the United States in the postwar period. The liberal connotations of 
American Exceptionalism and the Communist overlay attached to the Eurasianist foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union enabled the superpowers to justify the large spectrum of 
political and economic intervention that took place within their respective spheres of 
influence in the postwar era. Ideology gave shape to the cultural and material scaffolding 
that sustained the management of the international order in the postwar period. The 
specific ideological formulation that informed the scheme of foreign policy of the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the postwar period gave an important measure of 
predictability to their actions. The ideological projection that stemmed from American 
Exceptionalism and Communism provided domestic support for the geopolitical 
orientation of the superpowers and prevented the onset of disrupting tendencies in the 
international order. 

American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism constituted the ideological edifice that 
sustained the foreign policy apparatus of the superpowers. The actions of the United 
States in the postwar era were informed by American Exceptionalism, which meant that 
the spectrum of political, military and economic intervention was legitimized as a 
civilizing mission, aimed at projecting the needs and interests of the United States 
through the expansion of liberal values such as free market economics and democracy to 
its sphere of influence. The projection of liberal values within the Western Hemisphere, 
Western Europe and parts of Asia was made subject to the actualization of Washington’s 
geopolitical interests; a factor that explains the support given to authoritarian regimes in 
Southern Europe and Latin America during the Cold War. In the case of the Soviet 
Union, the ideological edifice that provided support for its foreign policy apparatus was 
guided by the Eurasianist perspective that traditionally informed Russia’s foreign policy. 
The projection of Communist ideology as a redemptionist set of principles had the 
ulterior objective of legitimizing the scheme of intervention applied by Moscow within 
its sphere of influence during the Cold War. 

This book argues that the policy of containment, the Marshall Plan and the 
Truman Doctrine embodied the liberal orientation of American Exceptionalism, and 
served as instruments that contributed to the effective management of the international 
order in the postwar era. This book also postulates that the Soviet Union contributed to 
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the effective management of the international order by establishing a geopolitical 
foothold in Germany and Eastern Europe. The Soviet Union was able to entrench its 
geostrategic position in Eastern Europe by using the “national front” strategy. This 
strategy allowed Moscow to acquire control over the political and economic systems of 
the countries of the Intermarium in a gradual manner. The Soviet Union subjected its 
ideological apparatus to the political expediencies of the postwar period and to the 
attainment of the ultimate goal of entrenching its position as an “inland” power. 

The overwhelming amount of power possessed by the Soviet Union and the 
United States was conducive to the use of great power management as an instrument of 
stability in the nascent international order. An effective scope of great power 
management emerges when the prominent members of the system of states are able to 
compel adherence to a normative framework geared towards establishing a stable 
geopolitical environment. The notion of great power management is also based on the 
idea that a stable geopolitical order allows the hegemonic forces of the system of states to 
accomplish their most important geostrategic goals. The successful exercise of great 
power management depends on the willingness of a particular nation or group of nations 
to undertake hegemonic duties in the international political system. The effective 
management of the international order also entails that the hegemonic powers would 
conduct their actions according to the benchmarks of “legality, legitimacy and prudence.” 

3 

The effective use of great power management requires the commitment to sustain 
the stability of the international order over a long period of time. This commitment 
requires the allocation of substantial economic and political resources in order to 
maintain the edge over any would-be competitors for the mastery of the system of states. 
The centralization of geopolitical power on the part of the superpowers was a crucial 
instrument for ensuring the stability of the international order. In 1940, a young John F. 
Kennedy argued that the only way for the United States to outlast the totalitarian regimes 
that menaced the very existence of the democratic system of government was to be 
“prepared to equal the centralized effort of the dictators.” Kennedy also warned against 
the dangers that emerge when the states that are in a position to exercise a hegemonic role 
adopt an isolationist stance: 

“[The United States ought] [t]o take our part in setting up a world order that will prevent the rise 
of a militaristic dictatorship. [The United States] withdrew from Europe in 1920 and refused to do 
anything to preserve the democracy we had helped to save. [The United States] thought that it 
made no difference to us what happened in Europe. [The United States] are beginning to realize 
that it does.” 3 4 


The political expediencies of the Cold War gave rise to the configuration of an 
international order based on the pursuit of the national interest within the normative 
boundaries imposed by international law. The United States embarked on a course of 
foreign policy that would demarcate the spectrum of internationalism in accordance with 


3 Aslam, W. (2013) The United States and Great Power Responsibility in International 
Society: Drones, Rendition and Invasion , Routledge, London, p. 125 

4 Kennedy, J. (1940) Why England Slept, Hutchinson and Co., London, pp. 232-233 
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the liberal values that informed the formulation of American Exceptionalism generated as 
a result of World War Two. Mazower highlights that the advent of the Cold War 
generated: 

. [A] new, complex, and deeply ambiguous approach to American diplomacy, one that saw 
international institutions become a vital instrument for Washington in its pursuit of global power. 
This new approach did not repose as much faith in international law, world courts...[Instead] it 
blended ideals and appetite, the call for freedom and offers of technical assistance, with the 
construction of naval bases in dozens of areas never previously deemed of peacetime concern to 
the United States, to a surprising degree given their novelty, it worked through international 
institutions...the Cold War did not derail the project of internationalism; rather it defined it and 
established its limits and goals and its relationship to American power.” 5 


The Soviet Union used the element of great power management by consolidating 
its influence as the purveyor of a viable ideological alternative to the system of 
government and economic exchange espoused by the United States. Communism 
became, along with the liberal values proclaimed by the United States, the only 
ideological framework capable of influencing the ordering principles of the international 
political system in the postwar era. This mode of great power management prevented the 
onset of a multipolar world in the aftermath of World War Two. The end of World War 
Two was a sui generis moment in the history of the international political system. This is 
because the superpowers were in a position to constrain the actions of a large 
constituency of nations over a sustained period of time. The policies put in place by the 
superpowers during the initial stages of the Cold War contributed to the establishment of 
a nonnative framework that was calibrated according to their vital geostrategic goals. 6 
The Soviet Union and the United States embarked on the task of rebuilding a continent 
that had been ravaged by war. The policies put in place by these two nations were aimed 
at preserving their national interest and at legitimizing their hegemonic position within 
their respective spheres of influence. 

The principle of intervention implemented in the aftermath of World War Two 
was connected to the idea that the scope of the sovereignty of the nations that formed part 
of the respective spheres of influence was to be demarcated by the needs and interests of 
the superpowers. The concept of intervention applied by the superpowers was linked to 
the creation of a hierarchical ordering in the system of states. This hierarchical ordering 
was conducive to furthering the interests of the superpowers without risking an all-out 
confrontation between the United States and the Soviet Union. During the discussion that 
took place in matters regarding the reorganization of the postwar international order, 
there was the notion that “the American people'' would give the United Nations, “full 
support,” recognizing the “extent of the chaos in the world and the lack of common 
standards of value” but with the objective of keeping “a sharp lookout” for the interests 


5 Mazower, M. (2012) Governing the World-The History of an Idea, Penguin Books, 
London, p. 215 

6 Peevers, C. (2014) The Politics of Justifying Force: The Suez Crisis, the Iraq War, and 
International Law, Oxford University Press, Oxford, p. 4 
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of the United States. 7 The exercise of great power management was underscored by the 
establishment of a hierarchical ordering geared towards preventing the disruption of the 
emerging international order. This was done by setting in motion policies that averted the 
rise of revisionist powers that could have overhauled the bipolar configuration of the 
system of states. The superpowers ensured that intervention would take place in the 
geographical locales that they regarded as part of their sphere of influence. As far as the 
American sphere of influence is concerned, the emerging hierarchical ordering entailed 
the creation of geopolitical mechanisms that relegated Western Europe to a subjugated 
position in the international order. The legitimacy of the great power management system 
propagated after the end of World War Two was entrenched as a result of the willingness 
of the units that constituted the respective spheres of influence to abide by the rules 
imposed by the hegemonic powers. 

The great power management approach undertaken by the superpowers was 
informed by the willingness to actualize their interests in a pragmatic manner. This 
modus operandi entailed discarding the idea of projecting ideological principles in a 
manner that would disrupt the principle of coexistence that was tacitly agreed upon by the 
superpowers in the aftermath of World War Two. From an American perspective, the 
expansion of the values of democracy and free trade was conducted in the areas of the 
world that were deemed to be of vital importance for the accomplishment of 
Washington’s geopolitical objectives in the postwar era. The United States undertook the 
task of democratizing West Germany and Japan and linking their economies to a free 
trade system. The process of democratization that affected the political system of those 
nations was carried out as a matter of interest; not as a matter of principle. The United 
States was not compelled to expand liberal values to the areas of the world that were part 
of the Soviet sphere of influence. Doing so would have led to a state of overt war 
between the two superpowers. Moreover, this stance would not have resulted in the 
furtherance of American interests, since the economies of Eastern Europe were not as 
rich as those of the Western part of the continent. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, there was a similar dichotomy between Marxist 
ideological principles and the enforcement of Moscow’s geopolitical interests. According 
to an internationalist perspective of Marxist ideology, the Soviet Union should have 
worked for the establishment of the conditions that were necessary in order to bring about 
the overhaul of the capitalist system in the Western world. Instead, the Soviet Union 
focused on exerting the level of intervention that was necessary for the purposes of 
catering for its security needs in the postwar period. This meant that their scheme of 
political and economic intervention would be confined to the eastern zone of occupation 
in Germany and the nations of the Intermarium. The emergence of a bipolar balance of 
power contributed to the creation of institutional norms that would guide the development 
of interstate relations in the postwar international order. The advent of bipolarity was 
responsible for the establishment of a convivial arrangement between the superpowers. 
The United States and the Soviet Union fought World War Two with the expectation that 
they would be able to formulate the rules that would guide interstate relations in the 


7 Minutes of the Nineteenth Meeting of the United States Delegation ( A), Held at San 
Francisco, April 26, 1945 - FRUS, diplomatic papers, General: the United Nations 
(1945), p. 451 
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postwar era. In his diary entry of April 6, 1942, Ambassador Ivan Maisky outlined the 
possible configuration of a bipolar balance of power between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the aftermath of the war: 

“Germany, Italy and Japan will be crushed and weakened for a long time, France will be in the 
process of a slow and painful recovery, having lost its status as a great power...the USSR and the 
USA will represent the two social and international poles of socialism and capitalism in the post¬ 
war period. For in the USA capitalism will have preserved infinitely more of its vital juices by the 
end of the war than in England.. .This is why the post-war period will most probably be marked by 
a contest between the USSR and the USA rather than between England and the USA. 8 

The onset of the Cold War propelled the establishment of an international order 
based on the acknowledgment of the existence of different ontological perspectives and 
social systems. 9 The geopolitical aspirations of both superpowers were universalist in 
nature, as they sought to expand their most cherished values to the wider world. 
However, these universalist aspirations were constrained by an ethical approach that 
validated the existence of “otherness” in the international political system. The 
acknowledgment of “otherness” was manifested in the mutual recognition of the spheres 
of influence configured in the aftermath of World War Two. The United States and the 
Soviet Union did not regard each other as enemies to be eradicated from the system of 
states. Instead, there was a tacit acknowledgement about their mutual right to exist. This 
state of affairs was responsible for restricting the hegemonic reach of both superpowers. 
The postwar system of states was shaped by the crucial role that the superpowers played 
in creating the global arrangements needed for the preservation of a relatively peaceful 
international order. 10 The social norms that underpinned the foundations of the postwar 
international order were configured in accordance with a system of meaning that 
facilitated the emergence of the spectrum of global governance. * 11 The projection of 
knowledge that accompanied the deployment of power by the United States and the 
Soviet Union was based on the premise that a lesser spectrum of collegiality could be an 
important factor of stability for the effective management of the international order. In 
the aftermath of World War Two, the system of states was reshaped according to the 
principle of bipolarity. This global arrangement suppressed the emergence of a “third 
bloc” capable of challenging the overwhelming supremacy of the United States and the 
Soviet Union as the main rule-makers of the international order. 12 The hegemonic 
position of the superpowers resulted in a clear demarcation between rule-makers and 
rule-takers in the international order that emerged in the aftermath of World War Two. 


8 Gorodetsky, G. (ed.) (2015) The Maisky Diaries-Red Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, 1932-1943, Yale Unversity Press, New Haven, CT, p. 426 

9 Linklater, A. (1998) The Transformation of Political Community-Ethical Foundations 
of the Post-Westphalian Era, Polity Press, Cambridge, p. 101 

10 Linklater, A. and Suganami, H. (2006) The English School of International Relations- 
A Contemporary’ Reassessment, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, p. 224 

11 Adler, E. and Bernstein, S. (2005) Knowledge in Power: the epistemic construction of 
global governance in Barnett, M. and Duvall, R. (Ed.) Power in Global Governance, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, p. 294 

12 Fox, W. (1944) The Super-Powers: The United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union — 
Their Responsibility for Peace, Harcourt Brace, London 
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The inception of a bipolar system of states led to establishment of a workable 
modus vivendi between the superpowers, underscored by the existence of internal and 
external constraints to the exercise of violence. The management of the international 
order exercised by the United States and the Soviet Union was influential for the 
purposes of containing the spread of dissent and violence within their respective spheres 
of influence. 13 This was done with the ultimate aim of maintaining the stability of the 
international order that emerged after the war. As the states-system expanded outside its 
European core, the extent of the responsibilities that burdened the superpowers increased 
exponentially, requiring the deployment of a muscular foreign policy in order to maintain 
the viability of the bipolar system of states. 14 The bipolar balance of power that emerged 
in the aftermath of World War Two led to the consolidation of a system of states based 
on the principle of coexistence. The hegemonic practices put in place by the superpowers 
entailed the pursuit of the national interest in a prudent manner, minimizing the risk of 
systemic disruption. 15 The superpowers set the foundations for an international order in 
which conflict would not lead to the onset of disruptive anarchy. The nonnative 
framework implemented by the superpowers at the end of World War Two allowed the 
reduction of the security dilemma spectrum and the enhancement of the scheme of 
cooperation among nations, as seen in the close alliance forged between the United States 
and Western Europe and between the Soviet Union and the nations of the Intermarium. 
The prudent attitude adopted by the superpowers in regards to the expansion of their 
geopolitical sway indicates the willingness to reduce the spectrum of conflict and to 
establish the basis for a workable system of states in the postwar era. The ideological 
orientation that sustains the concept of nationhood of the prominent powers has a 
significant influence on how the system of states is managed at each historical juncture. 
In the case of the United States and the Soviet Union, the ideological principles that 
influenced their scheme of foreign policy were demarcated by the circumstances that 
affected the international order after 1945. From the American perspective, the 
management of postwar international order was guided by the need to establish a more 
liberal order in the industrial perimeter of the world. The legitimization of this modus 
operandi responded to the putative superiority of American values. From Moscow’s 
perspective, the projection of Communist values responded to the need to organize 
postwar relations in accordance with the entrenchment of the territorial position of the 
Soviet Union as a prominent Eurasian power. 


13 Linklater, A. (2011) The Problem of Harm in World Politics-Theoretical 
investigations, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, p. 161 

14 Wight, M. (1973) The Balance of Power and International Order in lames, A. (ed.) The 
Bases of International Order-Essays in Honour of C A W Manning , Oxford University 
Press, Oxford, pp. 100-8 

15 Lewkowicz, N. (2010) The German Question and the International Order, Palgrave 
Macmillan, Basingstoke and New York, pp. 179-181 
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Chapter Two 


American Exceptionalism 

The concept of American Exceptionalism was an important ideological tool in 
order to formulate the parameters that would dictate the course of U.S. foreign policy in 
the postwar era. American policy makers were compelled to deal with the threat posed by 
the Soviet Union and to put together policies aimed at reducing the spectrum of conflict 
in the nascent international order. U.S. policy makers established the mechanisms that 
would enable Washington to manage the postwar international order in a manner 
conducive to the advancement of the country’s geopolitical interests. The notion of 
American Exceptionalism is underscored by the idea of the supreme moral values of the 
United States. The values that inform the concept of American Exceptionalism have been 
traditionally geared towards ensuring internal stability and towards projecting the power 
of the United States into the wider world. The United States was willing to deploy its 
economic, political and human resources in order to rid the world of authoritarianism. 
American Exceptionalism permeates every aspect of social life in the United States, 
being a determining factor in the establishment of the main principles that guide the 
political evolution of the nation. According to Myrdal, the central concept that underpins 
the idea of the Exceptionalism of the United States revolves around the notion of, “the 
essential dignity of the individual human being, of the fundamental equality of all men, 
and of certain inalienable rights to freedom, justice, and a fair opportunity”. 1 At the same 
time, Lipset identifies five key principles at the core of the American Credo, including 
“liberty, egalitarianism (of opportunity and respect, not result or condition), 
individualism, populism, and laissez-faire”. 2 The legacy of the Puritan tradition 
contributed to entrench the notion of the American people as naturally geared towards 
embracing democracy and liberty. The expansion of the United States across the North 
American continent prior to the Civil War was undertaken in order to enable America to 
promote democracy throughout the world. 

According to the concept of the “Manifest Destiny”, the United States represented 
the best hope for the future of humankind. The principle of the equality of men and the 
guarantee of freedom of conscience, religion and association are values that enable the 
United States to deploy its power in order to work for the progress of mankind. 3 The 
notion of American Exceptionalism, as applied to the sphere of foreign policy, has its 
most symbolic representation in the ideas put forward by President Woodrow Wilson at 
the Paris Conference of 1919. The emphasis on the freedom of the seas, the rule of 
international law and the democratic ideal were powerful influencers in Wilson’s 
decision to enter World War One. At the Paris Conference of 1919, Wilson put forward 
his Fourteen Points, which were meant to underpin the consolidation of liberal 


1 Myrdal, G. (1995) An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy, Transaction Publishers, London, p. 3 

2 Lipset, S. (1996) American Exceptionalism: A Double-Edged Sword, W. W. Norton, 
New York, NY, p. 31 

3 Manifest Destiny, John O’Sullivan, 1839 - www.civics- 

online.org/librarv/formatted/texts/manifest destinv.html 
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democracy in Europe. Wilson worked for an international order that would rely on open 
diplomacy, a reduction of conventional military forces, the territorial integrity of nations 
based on ethnic alignments and the equality of large and small nations before 
international law. 4 

The formulation of American Exceptionalism that emerged as a result of World 
War Two was based on asserting the importance of liberal values as tools that would 
recreate the system of states according to the principles of freedom and justice. The entry 
of the United States into World War Two reinforced the idea of the “exceptional” nature 
of the United States, not only from a moral perspective, but also because of the great rise 
in living standards generated during the conflagration. 5 The projection of liberal values 
would also facilitate the advancement of the geopolitical interests of the United States. It 
is important to note that the Occidentalism that infonned the ideological configuration of 
American Exceptionalism in the postwar era was underscored by the notion of the 
putative superiority of “Anglo-Saxon” values. The scheme of foreign policy that 
emanated from Washington during the Cold War was centered on the idea that the 
ideological values of the United States (and, by extension, the Anglo Saxon world) were 
responsible for defeating the Axis and for sustaining the fight against Communism. 6 
There was, therefore, a semantic and practical application attached to the concept of 
American Exceptionalism, which was used to maintain the internal coherence of the 
framework of foreign policy implemented since the end of World War Two. America 
contributed to configure the postwar international order by disseminating liberal and 
Occidentalist values within its sphere of influence. The notion of American 
Exceptionalism that infonned the efforts to contain the spread of Communism was 
imbued with the idea that the values upheld by the United States improved and 
transcended the cultural elements attached to the notion of “Western civilization.” This 
idea was justified by referring to the destruction that had taken place in the European 
continent during the first half of the twentieth century. In practical terms, the actions of 
the United States were geared towards fomenting the political and economic unity of 
North America and Western Europe. This is what emerges from a speech delivered by 
Winston Churchill in 1948: 

“The first circle for us is naturally the British Commonwealth and Empire, with all that that 
comprises. Then there is also the English-speaking World in which we, Canada, and the other 
British Dominions and the United States play so important a part. And finally there is United 
Europe. These three majestic circles are coexistent and if they are linked together there is no force 
or combination which could overthrow them or even challenge them...We stand, in fact, at the 
very point of junction, and here in this Island at the centre of the seaways and perhaps of the 
airways also have the opportunity of joining them all together.” 7 


4 President Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen Points8 January, 1918: 
avalon.law.vale.edu/20th centurv/wilsonl4.asp 

5 Hodgson, G. (2010) The Myth of American Exceptionalism, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, CT, p. 91 

6 Roberts, A. (2008) A History of the English-Speaking Peoples Since 1900, Harper 
Perennial, London 

7 Churchill, W. (1950) Europe Unite -Speeches 1947 and 1948, Cassell, London, p. 416- 
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American Exceptionalism filled the ideological void that came about from the 
demise of Nazism and Fascism. The emphasis placed on the dissemination of liberal 
values was a vital component of the efforts instigated to revitalize the moral edifice of 
Western civilization. The imposition of the liberal perspective that accompanied 
American Exceptionalism was undertaken through the use of force. 8 American 
Exceptionalism was deployed according to a civilizationist perspective, which juxtaposed 
the tradition of the “West,” sustained by the elements of justice and liberty, to the belief 
system that guided the domestic and foreign policy of the Soviet Union. The connection 
between “beliefs and social institutions” informed the moral stance adopted by the U.S. 
policy makers, who purported to preserve the tradition of the “West” and place it in 
alignment with Washington’s long-term economic interests. The ideological framework 
that sustained U.S. foreign policy engendered certain practices that responded to the 
belief in the inherent moral superiority of the United States and its role as the champion 
of Western values in the postwar international order. 9 The liberal configuration of 
American Exceptionalism emerged as a system of beliefs based on the sacralization, via 
Christianity, of the idea of the ontological equality of all human beings and their 
inalienable right to freedom. In order to make American Exceptionalism compatible with 
the pursuit of a viable course of foreign policy, Washington accepted the recalibration of 
the values of justice and equality promoted by reformist politicians of the right and the 
left in Western Europe. In any case, the liberal formulation of American Exceptionalism 
was underpinned by the juxtaposition between Communism and the values of democracy 
and freedom proclaimed by the United States in the aftennath of World War Two. This is 
what transpires from Harry Truman's inaugural address of 1949: 


“Communism is based on the belief that man is so weak and inadequate that he is unable to govern 
himself, and therefore requires the rule of strong masters...Democracy is based on the conviction 
that man has the moral and intellectual capacity, as well as the inalienable right, to govern himself 
with reason and justice...Communism subjects the individual to arrest without lawful cause, 
punishment without trial, and forced labor as the chattel of the state. It decrees what information 
he shall receive, what art he shall produce, what leaders he shall follow, and what thoughts he 
shall think... Democracy maintains that government is established for the benefit of the individual, 
and is charged with the responsibility of protecting the rights of the individual and his freedom in 
the exercise of his abilities...Communism maintains that social wrongs can be corrected only by 
violence...Democracy has proved that social justice can be achieved through peaceful 
change...Communism holds that the world is so deeply divided into opposing classes that war is 
inevitable...Democracy holds that free nations can settle differences justly and maintain lasting 
peace. 10 

The liberal configuration of American Exceptionalism that emerged as a result of 
the expediencies that influenced the political landscape in the aftermath of World War 


8 Onfray, M. (2018) Decadencia: Vida y muerte de Occidente, translated by Alcira Bixio, 
Ediciones Paidos, Barcelona, p. 463 

9 Siedentop, L. (2017) Inventing the Individual: The Origins of Western Liberalism , 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA, pp. 1-2 

10 Truman’s Inaugural Address - January 20, 1949 
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Two, was not devoid of a moral orientation. The liberal values that guided the projection 
of American Exceptionalism were not only aimed at promoting individualistic 
tendencies. The championing of Western values proclaimed by the Exceptionalist foreign 
policy of the United States in the postwar period also allowed for a more assiduous 
interaction between the concepts of justice and liberty. The conflict that informed 
political life in Europe in the first half of the twentieth century arose as a result of the 
central place of the ideologies that were in opposition to the values that infonned the 
American experience. The outcome of World War Two (and, ultimately, the outcome of 
the Cold War) entrenched the impression among American and British political leaders of 
the superiority of American values. The notion of Western Civilization became was 
imbued with a political connotation, aimed at consolidating the conceptual and material 
influence of the United States in Western Europe. In the minds of certain authors and 
commentators, the conflict between the Western world and Communism was successfully 
sustained (and ultimately won) thanks to the values that originate in the English-speaking 
world. 11 World War Two enabled the United States to project its geopolitical power and 
renew the values that guided the notion of American Exceptionalism. Smith argues that 
“a “new world order” was glimpsed again in Washington in 1939, opening a second 
formative moment of the American Century. The geographical implications of this “new 
world order” would be negotiated on the basis of economic considerations. 12 

The propagation of liberal principles contributed to the configuration of a 
collective identity among the members of the American sphere of influence. These liberal 
values were propounded by organizations that were close to the internationalist thinking 
expounded by the Democratic Party during the 1930s and 1940s. Liberal organizations 
such as the Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) advanced the cause of 
progressivism by working for the, “achievement of freedom and economic security for all 
people everywhere, through education and democratic political action.” 13 The main aim 
of the liberal camp was to create an environment of opinion opposed to leftist radicalism 
and to the isolationist thinking that prevailed in vast segments of the Republican Party. 
The liberal orientation that guided the geopolitical intervention of the United States in its 
sphere of influence was useful for attaining a symbiotic relationship with the Western 
European countries in the aftermath of World War Two. The liberal principles that were 
propounded within the framework of intervention were meant to create a wider spectrum 
of political and economic freedom in Western Europe, which had been deleteriously 
affected by the onset of Nazism and Fascism in the interwar period. Furthermore, the 
United States also disseminated a more liberal economic and political order in countries 
that had gone through a period of colonial rule. The United States mobilized the 
resources of the United Nations in order to speed up the process of decolonization in the 


11 Hannan, D. (2014) Inventing Freedom: How the English-Speaking Peoples Made the 
Modern World, Broadside Books, New York; Stone, N. (2010) The Atlantic and Its 
Enemies: A Personal History of the Cold War, Basic Books, New York 

12 Smith, N. (2004) American Empire: Roosevelt’s Geographer and the Prelude to 
Globalization, University of California Press, Berkeley, CA, p. 31 

13 Brock, C. (1962) Americans for Democratic Action-Its Role in National Politics, 
Public Affairs, Washington, DC, pp. 17 and 45 
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aftermath of World War Two. 14 In November 1942, the U.S. State Department issued an 
official paper entitled “Declaration of National Independence for Colonies”, which 
outlined the agenda for decolonization. 15 The expansion of liberal ideas became a 
mechanism that enabled the propagation of America’s geostrategic interests in the 
postwar era. The deployment of liberal values was crucial for the purposes of eradicating 
the autarkic economic tendencies that existed in Western Europe during the interwar 
period. Moreover, the propagation of liberal principles was also crucial to expand the 
commercial opportunities of the United States by ridding the international order of the 
imperial networks that marred the spectrum of free trade. 

The propagation of free trade practices and the democratic system of government 
within America’s sphere of influence had significant repercussions for the domestic 
environment in the United States. The confrontation that began to unfold between the 
superpowers after the end of World War Two was used in order to prop up a social and 
cultural environment that was clearly informed by the dichotomies attached to the enemy- 
friend narrative. As such, the ideologies that challenged the liberal and internationalist 
values propounded by the U.S. government were eradicated from the political spectrum. 
This is manifested in the actions that unfolded during the Second Red Scare and in the 
general rise of anti-Communist rhetoric during the 1950s. 16 Additionally, there was an 
acceptance on the part of the American political establishment of the need to employ an 
internationalist stance centered around the political and economic intervention in the 
areas of the world that were threatened by Communist insurgency. During World War 
Two, there was an anti-Communist strand of opinion that remained vociferously opposed 
to the Soviet Union and the Communist Party. This group, composed of people from 
different ideological backgrounds, held the view that the ultimate aim of Communism 
was world domination. They also regarded the principles of the New Deal as 
fundamentally opposed to the American political personality. In the aftermath of World 
War Two, they would emerge as the leading force in the propagation of the “Red Scare” 
that engulfed the United States. 17 

The Occidentalist view that informed the formulation of American 
Exceptionalism in the postwar era gave conceptual force to the policies needed to secure 
the standing of the United States as a superpower in the aftermath of World War Two. 
The idea of protecting “Western civilization” legitimized the deployment of certain 
policy choices on the part of the United States; namely, the political and economic 
intervention of the United States in Western European affairs through the instruments of 
NATO and the Marshall Plan. The intervention exercised in Western Europe had an 
Occidentalist aspect that informed the efforts to protect the continent from Soviet 


14 The Charge in the United Kingdom (Holmes) to the Acting Secretary of State, London, 
January 17, 1949, FRUS, 1949. Western Europe, p. 526 
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16 Cohn, R. (1954) Only a Miracle Can Save America from the Red Conspiracy , 
Wanderer Print, New York, NY; Hoover, J. E. (1959) Masters of Deceit-The Story of 
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17 Sirgiovanni, G. (1990) An Undercurrent of Suspicion-Anti-Communism in America 
during World War Two, Transaction Publishers, New Brunswick, NJ and London, pp. 
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penetration and to contribute to the rehabilitation of its economic system. The 
configuration of a Western bloc facilitated “the spiritual consolidation of western 
civilization.” 18 Hobsbawm argues that, “after the Second World War, Europe for 
Americans meant “the eastern frontier of what came to be known as western civilization.” 
For the United States, “’Europe’ stopped at the borders of the region controlled by the 
Soviet Union, and was defined by the non-Communism, or anti-Communism of its 
governments.” 19 The idea of sponsoring European unity became an aspect of paramount 
importance for the purposes of entrenching the geostrategic position of the United States 
in the postwar era. The American Committee on United Europe was an instrument that 
helped the United States to accomplish the goal of European unity in the postwar 
scenario: 

“US officials trying to rebuild and stabilize postwar Europe worked from the assumption that it 
required rapid unification, perhaps leading to a United States of Europe. The encouragement of 
European unification, one of the most consistent components of Harry S. Truman’s foreign 
policy...One of the most interesting US covert operations in postwar Europe was the funding of 
the European Movement. The European Movement was an umbrella organization which led a 
prestigious, if disparate, group of organizations urging rapid unification in Europe, focusing their 
efforts upon the Council of Europe, and counting Winston Churchill, Paul-Henri Spaak, Konrad 
Adenauer, Leon Blum and Alcide de Gasperi as its five Presidents of Honour.” 20 

The Occidentalist approach undertaken by the U.S. foreign policy apparatus led to 
the elimination of the internal balance of power in Western Europe. The decisions taken 
by the United States in the postwar era regarding Western Europe were influenced by a 
sense of geographical detachment vis-a-vis the friction that had marred interstate 
relations in that continent for so long. This approach ensured that U.S. policy makers 
would have a dispassionate view regarding the matters that affected Western Europe. 21 
The actions of the United States after the end of World War Two were underpinned by an 
Occidentalist rhetorical place that emerged as a result of the need to prevent a frontal 
attack against “Western civilization” on the part of the Soviet Union. The implementation 
of the Truman Doctrine had an important Occidentalist component inherent in it, as it 
was underscored by the idea that saving Greece from Communist insurgency entailed 
saving “Western civilization.” 22 The notion of American Exceptionalism that informed 
U.S. foreign policy in the aftermath of World War Two was also guided by the Christian 
Realist perception of politics, which regards the use of force as a necessary instrument to 
fight evil. 23 Western European leaders such as Georges Bidault, the former French Prime 
Minister and President of the Provisional Government of the French Republic, impressed 
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upon the United States that the local Communist parties intended “to eradicate Western 
civilization.” 24 Western European leaders highlighted the importance of having a close 
relationship with the United States, in order to protect Western civilization. Alcide De 
Gasperi, the Prime Minister of Italy, highlighted the contribution that his country could 
make to the emerging Western bloc, including: 

”[T]he natural qualities of industriousness and frugality, the age-long tradition of Christian 
morality and ancient Law, may yet make of the Italian people a sound and secure span for Western 
civilization, the preservation of which was the fundamental concern of the great American 
statesmen-Wilson as well as Roosevelt-when they took the grave decision of entering into war.” 25 

The Occidentalist overtone that informed the deployment of U.S. foreign policy in 
the postwar scenario was also influenced by the Exceptionalist ideology that is attached 
to the American political personality. The United States undertook the fight against the 
Axis by referring to a sense of putative superiority regarding the moral values of the 
American nation. World War Two changed the perception of American power. There 
were protestations about the “liberal” nature of the domestic and international order 
established by the Truman and Roosevelt administrations, which required a significant 
centralization or economic resources and, concomitantly, the extended power of the 
federal government. However, the moral overtone that was inherent in the liberal 
configuration of American Exceptionalism was successfully deployed to legitimize the 
course of foreign policy established in the aftermath of World War Two. The 
Exceptionalist perception of the United States created the impression that World War 
Two was a “good war.” Most importantly the, “twisted memory of it” encouraged 
Americans to be believe in the necessity to “ use military force anywhere in the world” in 
order to advance the cause of freedom and democracy. 26 

American Exceptionalism constitutes an important variable in order to understand 
the motivations that guide the United States in the realm of foreign policy. The presence 
of extreme ideologies such as Communism and Nazism in the international order helped 
to galvanize a unique American political personality that propelled the geopolitical power 
of the United States in the wider world. In the aftennath of World War Two, the 
American political personality was underscored by the existence of a system of 
government based on a “vital center”, with a strong emphasis on the entrenchment of 
individual rights within the interventionist and community-oriented approach of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. 27 American Exceptionalism also created certain identities that 
helped to configure the international order in a manner that would facilitate the 
fulfillment of the geopolitical interests of the United States in the postwar era. The 
effective deployment of an Exceptionalist strategy in the U.S. sphere of influence 
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instituted an element of order that prompted the Soviet Union to finalize similar 
arrangements in its buffer zone. The Exceptionalist stance held by the United States 
contributed to institutionalize the international order according to the configuration of a 
bipolar balance of power. The liberal values that informed the concept of American 
Exceptionalism since the end of World War Two transformed the ideational composition 
of the international order. The victory of the Allies in World War Two represented the 
triumph of the American worldview over Nazism and Fascism. The Exceptionalist stance 
that propelled U.S. foreign policy in the postwar era was geared towards exercising an 
effective management of the international order. American Exceptionalism contributed to 
rid the U.S. sphere of influence of revisionist tendencies and to align the interests of the 
Western European nations with the geopolitical needs of the United States in the postwar 
era. The level of intervention exercised by the United States in the postwar era coincided 
with the evolution of the society of states towards the acceptance of a hierarchical 
ordering based on the geopolitical dominance of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
This was manifested in Washington’s ability to determine the rules of conduct in 
interstate relations; particularly in the sphere of influence demarcated in the aftermath of 
World War Two. 28 

The effective management of the American sphere of influence necessitated the 
propagation of the liberal and Occidentalist values attached to the concept of American 
Exceptionalism. This would serve to entrench the hegemonic position of the United 
States in the postwar international order. The Exceptionalist stance that guided U.S. 
foreign policy in the postwar era enhanced the security dilemma that began to develop 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union after the end of World War Two. However, the values that 
were incorporated into the Exceptionalist stance served to delineate the primary 
geopolitical objectives of the United States. In this manner, American Exceptionalism 
contributed to establish the social norms that would regulate interstate relations in the 
aftermath of World War Two. Ideology can be construed as a set of ideas that facilitate 
the exertion of power. The ideation of a particular discourse for the purposes of attaining 
certain political objectives can also refer to ideas that are not considered to be “true” from 
a material perspective. There are certain ideations that are used to sustain the political 
interests of prominent social actors. For ideology to be able to influence the social 
spectrum and to deploy power in an effective manner, it needs to establish certain 
boundaries regarding what kind of discourse and semiotic structures are accepted, and 
which ones are not. 29 In this context, the liberal values that informed American 
Exceptionalism prevented the onset of isolationist tendencies that would have hindered 
the accomplishment of vital U.S. geopolitical interests. The liberal and Occidentalist 
configuration of American Exceptionalism gave a clear indication about the kind of 
normative instruments to be used in order to ensure a modicum of coexistence between 
the superpowers. The liberal and Occidentalist configuration of American Exceptionalism 
entailed that the Soviet Union would refrain from disrupting the dominant position 
established by the United States in the Western Hemisphere, Western Europe and the 
“industrial perimeter” of the world. These areas were sealed off from Soviet disruptive 
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interference by entrenching liberal and Occidentalist values that highlighted the element 
of cultural affinity vis-a-vis the United States. The influence of American Exceptionalism 
in the social norms that regulated the framework of relations of the postwar international 
order became manifest in the creation of multilateral institutions such as the United 
Nations and NATO. The ideological configuration of American Exceptionalism had a 
distinct element of self-interest attached to it. However, the actualization of the vital 
interests of the United States ultimately depended on ensuring that the values that it 
projected would be conducive to the establishment of a viable international order in the 
postwar era. This situation necessitated a foreign policy approach based on liberal values 
such as the entrenchment of the democratic system of government and the free trade 
system in the sphere of influence carved out in the aftermath of World War Two. 
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Chapter Three 

The ideological foundations of the policy of containment 

The liberal, Occidentalist and Exceptionalist elements that informed the scheme 
of foreign policy set in motion by the United States became significant influencers in the 
configuration of the policy of contaimnent, which was designed to halt the potential 
spread of Communist ideology in Western Europe and other areas of geostrategic concern 
for the United States. There was a strong ideological component involved in the 
implementation of the policy of containment. The animosity between the Western powers 
and the Soviet Union went back all the way to the late 1910s. Western European and 
American military forces aided the White side and occupied parts of the country during 
the Russian Civil War (1917-20). The Western European powers had turned a blind eye 
to Mussolini, Franco and the assortment of Fascist dictatorships that sprawled across 
Europe during the 1920s and 1930s. These regimes were rabidly anti-Communist. 
Additionally, the "Riga Axiom” compounded anti-Communist sentiment among the 
members of the American political establishment. The information furnished to the 
American establishment by Russian emigres informed much of the policy that regulated 
the relations between Washington and the Soviet Union during the 1930s. The “Riga 
Axiom” indicated that the Soviet Union had expansionist desires that made the 
propagation of conflict inevitable. 1 The Truman administration became convinced that 
the Soviet Union wanted to use the legal provisions established at the Potsdam 
Conference in order to expand its power into the sphere of influence that the United 
States was creating in Western Europe. Mee argues that, “the Soviets hint at cooperation 
fell short of convincing an otherwise US administration determined to impose its own 
vision on Western Europe. The fear of [war] was more acceptable to the possibility of full 
co-operation, as this would have got in the way of imposing that vision and creating the 
possibility of a stronger Soviet say in a unified Germany and Europe.” 2 Nevertheless, 
there were some tepid attempts to establish a friendlier scheme of relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union and to avoid the militarization of the geopolitical 
order that emerged in the aftermath of World War Two. In a letter addressed to Harry 
Truman, Henry Wallace, U.S. Vice-President between 1941 and 1945, advocated an 
alternative to the containment of the Soviet Union: 

“The fundamental objective of such action should be to allay any reasonable Russian grounds for 
fear, suspicion and distrust. We must recognize that the world has changed and that today there 
can be no “one world” unless the United States and Russia can find some way of living 
together...We must recognize that to the Russians these seem to be identical situations. We 
should ascertain from a fresh point of view what Russia believes to be essential to her own 
security as a prerequisite to the writing of the peace and to cooperation in the construction of a 
world order. We should be prepared to judge her requirements against the background of what we 
ourselves and the British have insisted upon as essential to our respective security. We should be 
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prepared, even at the expense of risking epithets of appeasement, to agree to reasonable Russian 
guarantees of security. “ 3 


There was an element of unpredictability regarding the intentions of the Soviet 
Union that hindered the possibility of attaining a more open scheme of relations between 
Washington and Moscow. The seemingly hostile attitude undertaken by the United States 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union during the 1930s was guided by the huge differences that 
existed between the two countries in political and economic terms. The Soviet Union had 
a highly authoritarian political system, led by a brutal dictator. The country had an 
economic system that was diametrically opposed to free enterprise and free trade between 
nations. In the late 1920s, the Soviet Union embarked upon a process of industrialization 
that was aimed at providing the country with the sinews of war in case of a foreign attack. 
Stalin signed a non-aggression pact with Hitler in 1939, sharing the spoils of Poland and, 
to certain extent, facilitating the Third Reich’s march into Western Europe in 1940. 
American policy-makers identified a pattern of aggressive behavior by the Soviet Union 
that led to the emergence of the policy of containment. The political realities that 
transpired in the postwar era prompted the United States to put in place mechanisms to 
contain the advance of Soviet power. In 1946, George Kennan, the Head of the Policy 
Planning Staff at the US State Department, wrote in his diary that the possibilities for the 
“relief of Soviet pressure” depended on two variables. To begin with, Kennan broached 
the possibility of “internal dissension which would temporarily weaken Soviet potential 
and lead to a situation similar to that of 1919-30." Kennan also examined the possibility 
of the “gradual mellowing of Soviet policy under [the] influence of calm resistance 
abroad.” 4 In fact, Kennan envisaged that the geopolitical power of the Soviet Union 
would wane over time. At the end of World War Two, Kennan posited this theory in an 
essay entitled Russia's International Position at the Close of the War with Germany. 

“[T]he Soviet Union’s position.. .was more likely in the long run to weaken it than to strengthen it. 
The reasons went back yet again to Gibbon, ancient Rome, and “the unnatural task of holding in 
submission distant peoples.” The U.S.S.R. had taken over, or incorporated within its sphere of 
influence, territories that even the tsars had never controlled. The peoples affected would resent 
Russian rule. Successful revolts "might shake the entire structure of Soviet power.” 5 

Nevertheless, American policy-makers held the view that the Soviet leadership 
would put the country on a war footing in the aftermath of World War Two. In February 
1946, Stalin announced the instigation of “contingency plans” in order to facilitate the 
reconstruction of the Soviet economy. This state of affairs denotes the entrenchment of a 
hostile attitude vis-a-vis the Western powers. The increase in industrial production was 
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meant to provide the Soviet Union with the capabilities to fight war against any potential 
enemies. 6 Furthermore, there was a realization that the efforts propagated by the United 
States in order to attain a wider scheme of cooperation with the Soviet Union had been 
constantly rejected by Moscow. 7 The United States made significant attempts to prompt 
the Soviet Union to modify its expansionist behavior. 8 The policy of containment was 
originally devised as a mechanism to attain a peaceful and orderly scheme of interstate 
relations between the United States and the Soviet Union. Towards 1948, the policy of 
containment acquired a more aggressive stance. The aggressive overtone contained in 
NSC20/4 indicates that the efforts to contain Soviet power precluded the possibility of an 
all-out confrontation. The policy of containment was designed to bolster the military 
capabilities of the United States and to entrench the political resolve to withstand the 
threat posed by the Soviet Union. The focus of attention was placed on bringing about a 
degree of coexistence with the Soviet Union. NSC20/4 had attached to it a number of 
fundamental objectives: 

“To reduce the power and influence of the USSR to limits which no longer constitute a threat to 
the peace, national independence and stability of the world family of nations [and] to bring about a 
basic change in the conduct of international relations by the government in power in Russia, to 
conform with the purposes and principles set forth in the UN charter. 9 

In spite of the willingness to attain a modicum of accommodation with the Soviet 
Union, American policy-makers were aware about the negative implications of the 
potential expansion of Communism in the wider world. NSC/7 stated that the ultimate 
aim of the Soviet Union was to achieve “world domination.” The report emphasized that 
the “defeat of the forces of Soviet-directed world communism [was] vital to the security 
of the United States.” 10 Furthermore, there was also a realization that the hegemonic 
drive of the United States would have to be based, at the very least, on maintaining a firm 
grip on Western Europe: 

“[W]hile Western Europe is essential to Eastern Europe, the reverse is not true. Coal and grains 
from the Eastern Europe are important to Western Europe, but these products will be exported 
westward in any event because the necessity of obtaining vital foreign exchange for necessary 
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products from the west creates a suction which the U.S.S.R. is incapable of counteracting, and 
there can only be absolute and final Soviet domination of Eastern Europe by force of arms." 11 

The implementation of a strategy aimed at averting the spread of communism 
would involve the use of covert operations, “including assistance to underground 
resistance movements, guerrillas and refugee liberation groups, and support of indigenous 
anti-communist elements in threatened countries of the free world.” 12 This denotes the 
willingness on the part of the framers of the containment policy to avoid a direct and 
overt confrontation with the Soviet Union, since that would have led to the disruption of 
the nascent international order. In any case, there was a general context of suspicion that 
clouded the spectrum of relations between the United States and the Soviet Union. Walter 
Bedell Smith, U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union between 1946 and 1949, concluded 
that notwithstanding the existence of a number of important tactical fluctuations, the 
main aim of Soviet foreign policy was the attainment of world domination. Smith argued 
that in order to avoid this situation from happening, the United States had to ensure the 
vitality of the system of free enterprise in the Western world. 13 In January 1946, the Joint 
War Plans Committee envisaged that instead of seeking buffer zones along its borders, 
the Soviet Union wanted to dominate “the Eurasian landmass” and all of its approaches. 
In February 1946, the War Department advised Truman that the United States should 
provide help to nations threatened by Soviet expansion. 14 Furthermore, James V. 
Forrestal, the Secretary of the Navy, who commissioned a private study on Soviet policy 
in late 1945, concluded that the Soviets were committed to “global, violent proletarian 
revolution,” posing a real threat to world peace. 15 

The policy of containment was based on the assumption that Soviet foreign policy 
was directed towards reducing the strength and influence of the capitalist powers. 
Furthermore, it was widely believed that Soviet foreign policy was directed “toward 
deepening and exploiting...conflicts between capitalist powers”. The formulation of the 
policy of containment included the notion that if armed conflict were to take place 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, Moscow would make sure that war 
turned into “revolutionary upheavals within the various capitalist countries”. 16 The first 
stage of the policy of containment formulated by Kennan was aimed at restoring the 
balance of power in the international order, left unstable by the demise of Germany and 
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Japan, and the Soviet encroachment into Eastern Europe. Kennan’s “strongpoint defense” 
rationale entailed the strategic protection of five vital industrial areas of the world: 
Western Europe, the United Kingdom, Japan, Germany and the United States. The 
Department of State held the view that the political circumstances generated by the war 
were responsible for the political and economic upheavals that impacted Western Europe. 
Kennan stated that, “[t]he Policy Planning Staff does not see communist activities as the 
root of the difficulties of western Europe. It believes that the present crisis result in large 
part from the disruptive effect of the war on the economic, political, and social structure 
of Europe and from a profound exhaustion of physical plant and of spiritual vigor.” 17 
Priority was to be given to the economic instruments of containment, as opposed to 
permanent military build-ups. Prevailing in the fight against Communism entailed 
preserving the vigor of the capitalist system. 18 According to Kennan, the main objective 
of containment was to resist Communist infiltration “in sufficiently strategic places.” The 
Marshall Plan and the Truman Doctrine are perfect examples of the implementation of 
this strategy. 19 The second stage of Kennan’s strategy involved the fragmentation of the 
international Communist movement. The diplomatic recognition given by the United 
States to Tito’s Yugoslavia can be regarded as an eloquent example of this modus 
operandi. Furthermore, NSC 48/2 aimed to exploit the looming rift between Mao’s China 
and the Soviet Union in order to weaken the Communist bloc: 

“The United States should exploit, through appropriate political, psychological and economic 
means, any rifts between the Chinese Communists and the USSR and between the Stalinists and 
other elements in China, while scrupulously avoiding the appearance of intervention. Where 
appropriate, covert as well as overt means should be utilized to achieve these objectives” 20 

The Department of State labored under the assumption that Moscow’s foreign 
policy was guided by the intrinsic weaknesses of the Soviet system. The prevalence of 
authoritarian tendencies, the difficulties derived from the establishment of an autarkic 
economic system and the sudden acquisition of foreign “hostile” territories were cited as 
potential sources of trouble. It was thought that the Kremlin would not want to initiate a 
war in Western Europe, due to its relative weakness vis-a-vis the Western powers. 21 
From this standpoint, it seemed wise not to employ a policy of direct confrontation with 
the Soviet Union. NSC 58/2 envisaged the containment of the Soviet Union by 
fragmenting the unity of the Communist bloc. This aspect of containment seemed to rely 
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on the idea that the weaknesses that existed within the Communist bloc should be 
exploited for the purposes of bringing into existence governments that would be friendly 
towards the United States: 

“The weakness of the ideological hold which the Kremlin exerts over the satellite leaders lies in 
the Stalinist dogma of subservience to the USSR, particularly the dictum that satellite interests 
cannot and must not conflict with those of the USSR...The Department of State considered, in 
view of the rift that originated between the Kremlin and Tito, the course of action opened to the 
United States should be to replace "governments immediately friendly to us" or governments that, 
whilst of Communist orientation, may be free of the influence of the Kremlin.” 22 

The third stage of the strategy of containment entailed the acceptance on the part 
of Moscow of the existence of an ideologically diverse international order. 23 The nature 
of the Soviet system made it incumbent upon Washington to formulate a strategy 
conducive to the demarcation of spheres of influence that would enable the United States 
to accomplish its geopolitical objectives in the postwar scenario. Containment also relied 
on establishing an orderly scheme of relations between the two blocs. This is what 
transpires from a reading of NSC68, produced by the National Security Council in April 
1950. NSC68 called the U.S. government to build up, “the political, economic, and 
military strength of the free world.. .with the purpose of reaching, if possible, a tolerable 
state of order among nations without war and of preparing to defend ourselves in the 
event that the free world is attacked.” 24 The concept of containment established 
important boundaries for the deployment of power in the postwar enviromnent, 
demarcating the scope of political and economic intervention within a normative 
framework that was crucial in order to avoid an escalation of tensions between the two 
superpowers. The concept of contaimnent exemplified the willingness of the United 
States to put limits to the use of power in the wider world. The policy of contaimnent had 
a defensive element attached to it, as it sought to delineate the boundaries of Soviet 
expansion, instead of pushing for an overt confrontation in order to demote Moscow’s 
geopolitical position in the postwar system of states. The Soviet Union did not take into 
consideration the fact that the United States would respond to her hostile intention in such 
a comprehensive manner. Kissinger maintains that, “once Americans’ confidence in 
[their] good faith had been destroyed, there was to be no easy road back for [Stalin], [He] 
had pressed his position too far because he never really understood the psychology of the 
democracies, especially America’s. The result was the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic 
Alliance, and the Western military buildup, none of which could have been in his game 
plan.” 25 The strategy for the defence of “West” and the endowment of the means to 
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protect it from Communism (its ontological “Other”) entailed that Western civilization 
would become informed by the liberal orientation of the political and economic values 
proclaimed by the United States. 
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Chapter Four 


The Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan 


The Truman Doctrine, which became operational in March 1947, constituted a 
prime example of the implementation of the policy of containment. The Truman Doctrine 
made explicit the need to aid all countries threatened by Communism. President 
Truman’s message to the U.S. Congress referred to the Greek government’s inability to 
cope with the Communist insurgency. Truman announced that the United States would 
assist Greece as well as Turkey in their fight against Communism. Truman proclaimed 
that the world faced a choice between two different forms of social, political and 
economic organization: 

“One way of life., .based upon the will of the majority, and. ..distinguished by free institutions, 
representative government, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech 
and religion, and freedom from political oppression [and a] second way of life. ..based upon the 
will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. [The Soviet Union] relies upon terror 
and oppression, a controlled press and radio; fixed elections, and the suppression of personal 
freedoms” 1 

At the core of the Truman Doctrine, there was a concern about creating the means 
to re-establish a sound social and political order in Europe. In the spring of 1945 Truman 
stated that, “[t]he establishment of order in Europe and the re-building of national 
economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the liberated peoples to 
destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to create democratic institutions of 
their own choice.” 2 It was thought that the “chief meaning” of the Truman Doctrine was 
centered on the American commitment “to use its economic resources to help remedy the 
conditions of economic anarchy in which Communism inevitably breeds.” 3 In this 
manner, the Truman Doctrine became an instrument geared towards arresting the spread 
of Soviet power in the European continent. American policy-makers held the view that 
the Soviet Union was determined to launch an attack against the United States. 
Churchill’s “Iron Curtain”, delivered in Fulton, Missouri in March 1946, was a pivotal 
instrument in order to entrench a more aggressive stance towards the Soviet Union. The 
Truman administration adopted the view espoused by the Russian experts based at the 
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Department of State, who “seemed to be with Churchill” in regards to the hostile 
intentions of the Soviet Union. 4 According to the Department of State, what refrained the 
Soviet Union from launching an attack on the West was its belief about the possible slide 
of the United States into another economic depression. 5 From the time he came to power, 
Truman remained unconvinced about the possibility of attaining a good working 
relationship with the Soviet Union. During the Potsdam Conference, Truman stated that, 
“[i]t was not altogether disillusioned to find now that the Russians were not in earnest 
about peace. It was clear that the Russian foreign policy was based on the conclusion that 
[the United States was] heading for a major depression, and they were already planning 
to take advantage of [America’s] setback.” 6 Moscow regarded the Truman Doctrine as a 
hostile act against the Soviet Union. The demarcation of geopolitical boundaries was 
perceived as a sign of aggression vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The Soviet leader stated that 
in order to prevent a war from happening, it was imperative that the “kindlers” of war be 
“exposed and restrained.” 7 The content of the Truman Doctrine generated a significant 
political backlash in the United States, as it was believed that the approach undertaken by 
the president would increase the risk of a military confrontation with the Soviet Union: 

“On the Left, Henry Wallace and Senators Claude Pepper and Glen H. Taylor denounced the 
doctrine on the ground that it might bring war, that it divided the world into opposing camps, and 
it did not promote freedom because the Greek and Turkish governments were reactionary. On the 
Right, conservatives stressed the financial burden and the potential increase in wartime controls 
and executive powers. They thought the confrontation was dangerous and was not necessary for 
the security of the United States.” 8 

The Truman Doctrine was a pivotal prong of the policy of containment. The 
Clifford-Elsey Report, which informed the implementation of the mechanisms involved 
in the promulgation of the Truman Doctrine, emphasized its defensive orientation, stating 
that, “[t]he United States should seek, by cultural, intellectual, and economic interchange, 
to demonstrate to the Soviet Union that we have no aggressive intentions and that 
peaceable coexistence of Capitalism and Communism is possible.” 9 There was also an 
offensive component attached to the mechanisms needed to confront the threat posed by 
the Soviet Union in the postwar scenario. The Truman Doctrine paved the way for the 
creation of the National Security Act of 1947, which put the U.S. armed forces as well as 
the nation’s foreign policy and intelligence apparatus on a sound war footing. The 
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National Security Act also established the National Security Council, a central place of 
coordination for national security policy in the executive branch, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency; the United States’ first peacetime intelligence agency. The policy of 
containment represented an opportunity to wipe the slate clean and reconstitute the 
political orientation of Western Europe. In his diary entry of July 26, 1945, on the eve of 
the Potsdam Conference, Truman jotted down his impressions on Communism and the 
forms of government that prevailed in Europe during the 1930s: 

“A few top hands just take clubs pistols and concentration camps and rule the people on the lower 
levels. The Communist Party in Moscow is no different in its methods and actions toward the 
common man that were the Czar and the Russian Noblemen.. .Nazis and Fascists were worse. It 
seems that Sweden, Norway, Denmark and perhaps Switzerland have the only real people's 
governments on the Continent of Europe. But the rest are a bad lot, from the standpoint of the 
people who do not believe in tyranny.” 10 

The political realities that emerged in the postwar scenario confirmed Truman’s 
worse fears about the inability to establish a modus vivendi with the Soviet Union. In a 
letter sent to Stalin in the spring of 1945, Truman highlighted the lack of democratic 
procedures in the countries that were under the military control of the Red Army, such as 
“Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria,” as proof of the unwillingness of the Soviet Union to 
create the foundations for a peaceful international order in the postwar era. Truman 
commented that he was, “disturbed to find governments which do not accord to all 
democratic elements of the people the rights of free expression and which in their system 
of administration are... neither representative of or responsive to the will of the people.” 
11 There was a well-entrenched strand of thinking that considered the Soviet Union as an 
enemy that harbored aggressive intentions towards the United States. The Department of 
State also labored under the assumption that at some point, the Communist bloc would be 
in a position to confront the United States. This meant that, “for an indefinite period the 
peace of the world must depend on [America] having a superiority of force and being 
willing to use it to defend the peace if necessary.” 12 A memorandum written by the 
Department of the Navy in 1946 indicated that the Soviet Union had the “ambition to 
become a first class sea power.” Moreover, the Department of the Navy cited that the 
Soviet Union had the intention of developing, “a large fleet of modem submarines 
designed for offensive action against the sea communications, naval forces and shore 
installations of Great Britain and the United States.” 13 In this context, it may be argued 
that the actions of the Truman Doctrine were imbued with the liberal and Occidentalist 
values that underpinned the American projection of power in the postwar era. Truman’s 
commitment to entrench a liberal international order was reiterated during his inaugural 
presidential speech in 1949: 
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“The American people stand firm in the faith which has inspired this Nation from the beginning. 
We believe that all men have a right to equal justice under law and equal opportunity to share in 
the common good. We believe that all men have a right to freedom of thought and expression. We 
believe that all men are created equal because they are created in the image of God.” 14 

The notion of American Exceptionalism projected by the Truman administration 
included an Occidentalist overtone that became manifest in the process of bloc formation 
that took place in Western Europe since the late 1940s. The Truman Doctrine facilitated 
the establishment of a Western bloc capable of arresting Soviet expansionism. The 
London Conference of 1948 established the framework of economic cooperation between 
France, United States, the United Kingdom and the BENELUX countries. The failure to 
achieve a quadripartite solution in regards to the German settlement was cited as an 
element that propelled the formation of a Western bloc: 

“The participating Powers had in view the necessity of ensuring the economic reconstruction of 
western Europe including Germany and of establishing a basis for the participation of a 
democratic Germany in the community of free peoples...Since it has not proved possible to 
achieve economic unity in Germany, and since the eastern zone has been prevented from playing 
its part in the European Recovery Programme, the three western Powers have agreed that close co¬ 
operation should be established among themselves and among the occupation authorities.” 15 

The protection of the vital strongholds in Germany, Europe and Asia entailed the 
creation of a military and intelligence establishment that would ensure the actualization 
of U.S. economic interests in the postwar era. The Truman Doctrine was also vital for the 
configuration of a scheme of cooperation in the security sphere between the United States 
and several Western European countries. In March 1948, the Brussels Treaty 
Organization was established between France, the United Kingdom and the BENELUX 
countries, with the aim of implementing a scheme of mutual assistance in military 
matters. This would pave the way for the establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) in 1949. The prospect of intervention in the internal affairs of 
European countries did not find favor among certain segments of the American political 
establishment. The idea of the cooperation between the two superpowers was broached 
by prominent personalities, such as Eleanor Roosevelt. The former first lady felt strongly, 
“that Secretary Marshall or President Truman should meet with Marshall Stalin to effect 
an overall solution of the problems between the two countries.” 16 Henry Wallace, the 
former Vice-President, was an outspoken critic of the Truman Doctrine. Wallace thought 
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that it would be conducive to a never-ending process of intervention by the United States 
in the wider world. Wallace also highlighted the need to use America’s might in order to 
offer the “common man” an idea that was higher than Communism. 17 However, the State 
Department maintained that the U.S. government should be proactive in advertising the 
benefits of the Truman Doctrine, whose main purpose was to approach “world problems 
in a defensive reaction to Communist pressure.” The granting of economic aid was to 
ensure that the expansion of Communism in critical areas of the world would be halted. 18 
The situation that was unfolding in Greece evolved from an “internal rebellion” into a 
concerted effort to undennine the country’s independence. Paradoxically, there seemed to 
be a consensus regarding the role that illiberal governments could play in order to arrest 
the advance of Communism in Europe. Diplomats within the Department of State stated 
that it was, “high time that the United States Government forsook the defensive and 
stopped apologizing for the present, allegedly “monarcho-fascist” Greek Government,” 
adding that, “[i]ts shortcomings [were] multitudinous, but...by no means as bad as 
international public opinion has been led by repeated and insidious Communist 
propaganda to believe.” 19 The Department of State was aware that the Soviet Union 
regarded Washington’s intervention in the internal affairs of Greece as an aggressive act. 
Moscow maintained that the United States was using the pretext of aiding the “allegedly 
oppressed section of the population” in order to expand its geopolitical interests in the 
Mediterranean Basin. 20 The scheme of financial aid provided to Turkey provoked a 
negative reaction from the Soviet leadership, which regarded the actions of the United 
States in that country as a violation of Ankara’s sovereignty as well as an action geared 
towards entrenching the interests of American capitalism. 21 

The political intervention exercised by the United States was based on the premise 
of marrying the pursuit of the national interest with the establishment of a new 
framework of moral reference in the international order. The deployment of power by the 
United States in the aftermath of World War Two was carried out in accordance with the 
willingness to entrench the values of freedom and democracy in the wider world. 22 The 
Truman Doctrine set a precedent for the application of intervention as an instrument to be 
utilized in cases where the American sphere of influence was threatened by political 
tendencies that were inimical to the interests of the United States. The Truman Doctrine 
contributed to the institutionalization of the postwar international order by setting in 
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motion the idea of continual political intervention within the U.S. sphere of influence. 
The Truman Doctrine gave notice about Washington’s intention to defend its sphere of 
influence by military means. The main aim of the Truman Doctrine was to maintain the 
civilizational status quo in Western Europe, which was threatened by the Soviet Union. 23 
The beginnings of the Cold War were marked by the configuration of the rhetorical 
platform that would serve to justify America’s engagement with the wider world. 24 The 
Truman Doctrine was an instrument used by the government and the U.S. industrial 
establishment for the purposes of expanding the American capitalist system, in a 
concerted effort to avoid the onset of another economic depression in the wake of World 
War Two. 25 Moreover, the political implications of the Truman Doctrine should be 
appraised in the context of the creation of a national defense establishment, which put the 
United States on a sound war footing in order to deal with the Soviet threat in an effective 
manner. 26 The Truman Doctrine became a symbol of America’s mission to bring 
modernity to the world through the elements of democracy, nation-building and 
economic assistance. The United States was in an excellent position to do so, thanks to 
the substantial military and economic capabilities that it possessed. Most importantly, the 
Truman Doctrine epitomized the liberal internationalist policy that would inform every 
American presidency after World War Two. 27 

The Truman Doctrine became the symbolic and material instrument used to 
defend the emerging Western bloc from Communism, its civilizational “Other.” 
Accordingly, the military-industrial establishment that was constituted as a result of the 
decision to intervene in the defense of the “West” was geared towards intervening in the 
parts of the world that were considered vital to the protection of Western civilization. The 
military-industrial establishment that emerged as a result of the implementation of the 
Truman Doctrine was given the task of preventing the infiltration of Communist ideology 
in the United States and in the geographical areas that were contiguous to it; as well as in 
those geographical areas that had a high degree of cultural affinity with America. 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean Basin were considered to be the first line of 
defense, due to their substantial economic resources and their civilizational significance. 
Furthermore, the military-industrial establishment that emerged as a result of the Truman 
Doctrine was also used to defend Latin America from Communist infiltration, due to its 
geographical proximity to the United States. 

The Marshall Plan was another important element of the policy of containment. 
There was a profound ideological content attached to the implementation of a program of 
financial aid aimed at rehabilitating the Western European economies. Economic 
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intervention was utilized by the United States as a means to attain a favorable geopolitical 
settlement in Europe. The prevalent view among the members of the American 
establishment was that the United States, which was in possession of a massive surplus of 
goods and capital, needed to accelerate the economic reconstitution of Germany and 
Western Europe. The failure to keep Germany united gave George Marshall, Secretary of 
State after 1947, the impetus to launch the European Recovery Plan (ERP), also known as 
the Marshall Plan. 28 The European countries sent a reconstruction plan to Washington 
asking for $22 billion in financial aid. The plan met sharp opposition in the U.S. 
Congress, mostly from the portion of the Republican Party (led by Senator Robert Taft) 
that advocated a more isolationist policy and was apprehensive about the costs incurred 
in the implementation of the ERP. 29 The plan also had opponents on the left. Henry 
Wallace, former US vice-president, saw the plan as a subsidy for American exporters and 
as an instrument of polarization in the emerging international order, hi any case, 
opposition to the ERP waned with the overthrow of the democratic government of 
Czechoslovakia by the Communists in February 1948. Soon after, a bill granting an 
initial $5 billion was passed into law by the U.S. Congress. This piece of legislation had 
strong bipartisan support. The U.S. Congress would eventually allocate the approximate 
sum of $12 billion in aid over the four years of the plan. 30 European reconstruction 
required products manufactured in the United States. In the immediate aftermath of 
World War Two, Europe did not have the dollars to buy these supplies. The United States 
had a sizeable trade surplus and its reserves were large and increasing. The 
implementation of the ERP would enable the reconstruction of the European economies 
through the provision of capital, which could be used for the purchase of American 
goods. 

The ERP was designed to promote Europe’s financial, fiscal and political 
stability; to stimulate world trade and to forestall an economic depression through the 
expansion of markets for American goods and capital. The ERP was implemented as a 
result of the personal endeavors of George Marshall, who took the initiative to create the 
financial aid package directed at rehabilitating the economies of Western Europe. 
Marshall described in his memoirs the manner in which he proceeded to implement the 
aid package: 

“I hadn’t consulted anybody. I hadn’t mentioned it to a member of Congress. There were only 

three or four people that were aware of what I was going to do-I think, two, possibly three in the 

State Department, and the president. No one else, because I knew if it got out and got into a debate 

in Congress beforehand, we would never make the move. “ 31 
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Secretary Marshall had an assiduous relationship with the U.S. Congress, as seen 
in the strategy meetings that he held with Senator Arthur Vanderberg, Chairman of the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Marshall reassured the congressional 
leadership that Europeans would not “use their recovery to injure American business 
interests” and that the Senate “would be frequently consulted in the day-to-day operations 
of the program.” 32 Marshall told the U.S. Flouse of Representatives that the ERP was an 
instrument of paramount importance in order to create a stable international order: 

“Left to their own resources there will be...no escape...from economic distress so intense, social 
discontents so violent, political confusion so widespread, and hope of the future so shattered that 
the historic base of Western civilization. ..will take a new form in the image of the tyranny we 
fought to destroy Germany.” 33 

The United States experienced difficulties in convincing its Western European 
partners about the need to endorse the ERP. The government led by Clement Attlee in the 
United Kingdom had difficulties in gathering the support of the left-wing elements 
among the Labour Party, which thought that the British government was being “slavishly 
pro-American”: 

“Cautious of the negative connotations of socialism in the USA and faced with revolt from the left 
wing of his party, Attlee thought it vital to demonstrate to the United States Congress that 
Britain's leaders were moderates rather than fellow travellers. This resulted in the publication of 
the Labour Party pamphlet, Cards on Table, an imaginative document written by Denis Healey, 
designed to bridge the gap between the government’s left-wing and right-wing critics. Justifying 
the Atlantic alliance as likely to reinforce Britain's position as a third power, it was fiercely 
attacked at the party conference and condemned by the Keep Left group as supine Conservatism.” 

34 


The political expediencies that emerged in the European political setting by 1947 
created an environment that was propitious for the adoption of the ERP. At the same 
time, the reluctance of the Soviet Union to allow its satellite countries to join the ERP 
constituted a milestone in the division of Europe into two spheres of influence. Georges 
Bidault, the French Foreign Minister, argued that at the Paris Conference of 1947, when 
the European nations met to discuss the ERP, France worked hard to establish the basis 
for continental unity: 

“I suggested that all of Europe-allied, neutral, and ex-enemy countries-should participate in the 
Marshall plan.. .Molotov obstinately refused everything. He rejected any programme covering the 
whole of Europe because, he said, such a programme would undermine the sovereignty of each 
individual nation. I took infinite pains to settle our differences, to propose clauses that would 
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reassure everyone, to discard all plans that might have compromised the sovereignty of any nation; 

but Molotov continued to repeat the same objections.” 35 

The ERP provided the Western European nations with the opportunity to create 
the foundations for a sustainable process of economic and political integration. At the 
Paris Conference of 1947, Bidault emphasized that the ERP would enable Europe to 
“fulfill” its destiny by “restoring her to the position which she has occupied since the 
dawn of history, in the life of the civilized world...For many generations, men of every 
country who rejected a selfish nationalism have sought to realize a gathering such as is 
taking place today. We can rightly feel proud to witness this, and to be the artisans of a 
task which has been dreamt of for centuries and has now become urgent.” 36 The ERP did 
not establish an immediate demarcation line between the Western and the Communist 
blocs. The Truman administration was aware about the volatile economic situation that 
existed in France, due to political tension. 37 U.S. policy makers expected a significant 
degree of unrest originated by Communist elements in countries like Italy and France. In 
November 1947, the U.S. Ambassador in France stated that, “Communists will not 
succeed in putting over a general strike but unquestionably will succeed in obtaining to a 
considerable degree their general objective, namely the exertion of great nuisance value 
at least to the extent of creating disorder, lowering production and in general harming but 
not completely paralyzing national economy.” 38 The ERP was conceived to be a 
mechanism to promote European unity within the ideological framework that emanated 
from capitalism and democracy. The refusal of the Soviet Union and its allies to join the 
economic scheme of the ERP constituted a significant milestone in the process of 
configuring the general settlement that would guide interstate relations in the postwar era. 

The ERP became an important instrument in the creation of an integrated market 
and a prosperous and stable Western European community, secure against the dangers of 
Communist subversion. In a letter addressed to Eleanor Roosevelt on March 16, 1948, 
Truman stated that the, “European Recovery Program and the proper strengthening of 
[the] military setup [were] the only hope...for peace in world.” 39 The ERP also 
responded to the need to accelerate the economic recovery of Germany. The decision to 
revive Germany was taken in order to rectify the reparations problem and the shortage of 
German coal being supplied to Western Europe; as well as to minimize the costs of the 
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Anglo-American occupation. The State Department held the view that if the German 
economy were to be revived, France and the neighboring countries would demand 
compensation for the loss of reparations and cheap coal. The Monnet Plan of 1946 
proposed that France should be given control over the German coal areas of the Ruhr and 
the Saar. The Monnet Plan envisaged the increase of French industrial production to 150 
per cent of prewar levels as well as the inclusion of other Western European countries in 
the scheme. 40 The best way to approach the problem of economic reconstruction was to 
create the conditions for a “working economy independent of abnormal outside support.” 
41 Many of the problems that affected Europe in the interwar period responded to the lack 
of economic unity. The United States had a massive surplus of goods and capital that 
needed to be exported to Western Europe, which did not have the money to pay for the 
goods it needed and lacked the resources to reconstitute its industry. 

Economic considerations were an integral part of the civilizationist orientation 
employed by U.S. policy makers in the aftermath of World War Two. In order to keep 
Western Europe in the Western camp, it was not enough to ensure the reconstitution of its 
economic system. What was needed was to ensure that Western Europe would adopt 
many of the capitalist practices used in the United States and the elimination of autarkic 
impulses. The economic revival of Germany would therefore have to be undertaken 
within the context of an overall rehabilitation and integration of the Western European 
economies. Fljalmar Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank between 1923 and 1930, 
wrote that, “the fact that America has a home market, free from custom walls, of 120 
million people, is given full credit for the unprecedented progress which the United States 
have made; and the thought of creating a homogeneous home market in a United States 
of Europe” 42 Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson pointed out in a speech made in 
Cleveland, Mississippi that, “European recovery [could not] be complete until the various 
parts of Europe's economy are working together in a harmonious whole”. Acheson 
highlighted the fact that while before the war U.S. exports circulated at a rate of $ 4 
billion, after the war they totalled $ 16 billion, with imports standing at $8 billion. 
Acheson concluded that the United States should push ahead with the reconstruction of 
Germany and Japan and that, “on the grounds of self-interest and humanitarianism” the 
United States must take as large a volume of imports as possible from abroad in order 
that the financial gap between what the world needs and it can borrow can be narrowed. 
43 This statement denotes that the primary aim of the United States was to establish the 
mechanisms needed for the purposes of generating a workable general settlement in 
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Western Europe. The United States was motivated by the pursuit of its vital geostrategic 
interests. Nevertheless, these were inextricably linked to the possibility of entrenching the 
institutional framework of the postwar era. 

The implementation of the ERP attests to the importance of the element of great 
power management in the propagation of a durable political settlement. The U.S. State 
Department realized that the position of weakness of the German economy was leading to 
“economic misery” in Western Europe, a situation that ultimately resulted in the 
strengthening of Communist parties across that region. 44 By 1947, there was a significant 
amount of despair among the Truman administration regarding the inability of the 
occupation powers to agree to manage Germany as a single unit. 45 Moreover, the U.S. 
occupation administrators highlighted the significant rise in support for Communism 
among the trade unions. 46 There were a number of studies that gave shape to the ERP. 
The report compiled by the State War Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC) 
supported the granting of financial aid for the ailing European economies and listed 
Austria, France, Greece, Turkey and Italy as the countries in dire need of help. 47 The 
Policy Planning Staff reports, written by Kennan, argued for a comprehensive and long- 
lasting aid program in order to convince the Europeans of its effectiveness. The reports 
concluded that the economic aid program should be organized by the Europeans 
themselves, acting collectively and including Germany and Austria. The Eastern 
European countries should be invited to join. The long-term aim would be to make 
Europe prosperous so that communism would have no attraction: 

“As to the short-term problem the Policy Planning Staff proposes that the United States, with a 
view to seizing the offensive and inspiring confidence, select some suitable bottleneck or 
bottlenecks in western European economy (sic) and institute immediate actions which would bring 
to bear the full weight of Government on the breaking of these bottlenecks... With respect to the 
long-term problem, the Policy Planning Staff feels that the formal initiative in drawing up a 
program for its solution and the general responsibility for such a program must come jointly front 
the European nations and the formal role of this Government.” 48 

The State Department tackled the problems of reconstruction with a long-term 
view in mind. This indicates the willingness of the American political establishment to 
exercise the necessary scope of great power management in the strategic areas of the 
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world. William Clayton, the Under-Secretary for Economic Affairs, provided a good 
description of the dire economic situation that affected the European continent and the 
need to reverse the general state of decline: 

“Europe is steadily deteriorating. The political position reflects the economic. One political crisis 
after another merely denotes the existence of grave economic distress. Millions of people in the 
cities are slowly starving. More consumer's goods and restored confidence in the local currency 
are absolutely essential is the peasant is again to supply food in normal quantities to the cities.” 49 

The element of intervention was conducive to the attainment of a general 
settlement in Europe. The political realities that affected Western Europe in the aftermath 
of the Cold War prompted the United States into decisive action. On June 5, 1947 
Marshall explained the dire economic situation that affected the economies of the 
continent and the political repercussions attached to it: 

“Europe’s requirements for the next three or four years of foreign food and other essential 
products (principally from America) are so much greater than her present ability to pay that she 
must have substantial additional help or face economic, social, and political deterioration of a 
very grave character.” 50 

There seemed to be a great deal of consensus among the Western powers 
regarding the need to implement the mechanisms needed to initiate the economic 
rehabilitation of Germany and Europe. Lord Strang, the British Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State for the German section from 1947 to 1949, pointed out the dire 
economic situation that affected the Western zones of occupation: 

“It was clear that.. .unless the coalfields could tun into adequate production and unless substantial 
imports of grain could be made available, there was likely to be widespread malnutrition and 
something near starvation in many places. The risk of this was the more menacing in that, while 
food production in the zone, never adequate for the population, had fallen, the population of the 
zone had increased by nearly three million since 1939, owing to the influx of refugees from the 
Soviet zone and of expellees of German race from Poland, Czechoslovakia and other eastern 
countries.” 51 

Marshall hinted at the necessity to establish an economic grouping in Western 
Europe, underlining that any plans geared towards placing “Europe on its feet” could not 
be undertaken unilaterally. The process of implementation of the ERP indicates that the 
United States was willing to exercise great power management in order to bring about a 
general settlement in Europe. The rhetorical context that informed the application of the 
ERP contributed to engender the bipolar system that would operate in Europe for the 
duration of the Cold War. Alluding to the Soviet Union, Marshall warned that any 
government that would attempt to block the process of economic recovery of other 
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countries could not expect help from the United States. 52 The Secretary of State’s speech 
marked an important milestone in the configuration of the balance of power system that 
emerged after the end of World War Two. The early postwar international order should 
be viewed as a latent “tripolar system.” This is because there was a belief, pervasive 
among U.S. policy makers, that “Germany represented a potential third power whose 
defection or allegiance would determine the overall balance of power.” In addition to 
this, U.S. policy makers wanted to prevent the rise of, “a united Western Europe [that] 
could eventually emerge as a third centre of power.” 53 By correlating the “grand design” 
thinking to the economic recovery of Western Europe, the ERP succeeded in becoming 
an influential tool for enforcing a bipolar outcome in Germany and Europe. This is what 
transpires from a statement delivered by George Marshall in January 1947: 

“[T]he United States put into effect certain measures susceptible of immediate application. These 
concerned Germany, where we have major responsibilities as an occupying power. It was apparent 
that there was no immediate prospect of a German peace treaty nor any likelihood that the Soviet 
Union would cooperate in establishing a balanced economy for all of Germany as provided in the 
Potsdam Agreement. Therefore, we had to take what steps we could to enable the Germans to pull 
their own weight in Europe and at an early date to terminate reliance upon Britain and the United 
States for the essentials of existence now lacking in western Germany.” 54 

The significance of the ERP lies in its political content. The ERP accelerated the 
recovery of the Western European economies through the rapid dismantling of economic 
controls and the restoration of price and exchange rate stability. The functionalities 
attached to the ERP enabled Washington to put together a series of measures aimed at 
creating a general settlement beneficial to the interests of the United States and its 
Western European allies. The functionalist approach undertaken in the implementation of 
the ERP was geared towards institutionalizing the international order by providing the 
mechanisms for the resolution of problems of common concern; particularly as it applied 
to the emerging transatlantic community. 55 The institutional framework imposed by the 
United States was aimed at ensuring that the general settlement that emerged in Germany 
and Europe in the aftermath of World War Two would be linked to the enforcement of 
the geostrategic interests of the United States. Furthermore, the ERP was a heuristic tool 
that facilitated the emergence of an institutional framework capable of ensuring that the 
political sovereignty enjoyed by the Western European nations would be demarcated by 
the parameters of great power management imposed by the United States. 56 
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The economic intervention of the United States can be construed as a selfish exercise. 
Nevertheless, there is a strand of thinking that postulates that the actions of the United 
States followed a rationale that transcended the self-serving orientation. Restad argues 
that, “the United States pushed for its own style of capitalism to be adopted by other 
countries, not due to sinister motives but rather because it desired to replicate its own 
understanding of macroeconomic theory and its nonnative preferences with regard to the 
international economy, thinking it was offering the world the best economic system.” 57 
Since the end of World War Two, there was an emerging concern with the formation of a 
Western bloc, mainly composed by North America and Western Europe, aligned 
according to cultural affinity. This situation explains the concern with ensuring that 
countries like Italy would not be treated in an unfavorable manner in the postwar 
international order. 58 

The Marshall Plan had a strong civilizational input. The idea of providing help to 
Western Europe was underscored by the need to avoid the establishment of an autarkic 
economic bloc in Western Europe, and/or the establishment of political regimes that 
would be friendly towards the Soviet Union. This situation would have entailed a 
diminished geopolitical position for the United States in the postwar era. The idea of the 
“West” (mainly composed by North America and Western Europe) satisfied basic 
geopolitical objectives, which could only be accomplished by making reference to the 
common civilizational bond between Western Europe and the United States. A possible 
reconstitution of Western Europe without American help would also endangered the 
liberal political and economic system that developed in the United States since the 1930s. 
This is because of the United States would have been compelled to turn inward; in the 
context of an international political order that would have consisted of several 
geopolitical poles at odds with each other. 
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Chapter Five 


The ideological influencers of Soviet foreign policy 

The scheme of foreign policy applied by the Soviet Union in the postwar era was 
informed by some of the cultural tenets that traditionally guided Russian geopolitical 
thinking. The deployment of a solid ideological framework capable of sustaining the 
interests of the Soviet Union in the postwar era was inspired by the emphasis given to the 
cultural differences that existed vis-a-vis the Western world and the geostrategic position 
of the Soviet Union as an “inland” power. These are elements that traditionally informed 
Russia’s foreign policy before the onset of the Bolshevik Revolution. The differences 
that existed between the historical development of Russia (the main constituent part of 
the Soviet Union) and Western Europe infonned Stalin’s foreign policy in the aftermath 
of World War Two. The scheme of foreign policy put in place by Stalin was geared 
towards resisting the advance of the Western powers into the areas of Europe that were 
regarded as of geostrategic importance to the needs and interests of the Soviet Union. 
Ideology presupposes the overriding importance of cultural and metaphysical values over 
material circumstances. In the case of the Soviet Union, Communist ideology constituted, 
at least to a certain extent, the secularization of Eurasianism; a cultural perspective that, 
during the Soviet period was meant to entrench Moscow’s geostrategic position in the 
Eurasian hinterland. Furthermore, the Eurasianist perspective was also geared towards 
protecting the Soviet position as a prime geopolitical power with a strong territorial 
foothold in the “World Island.” Eurasianism was seen by intellectuals like Lev Gumilev, 
“as a philosophy [that could bridge] the gap between an exclusive ethnic Russian concept 
of Russia and the reality of the state's multi-ethnicity.” 1 The concern with keeping a 
strong territorial foothold in the European and Asian continents explains, in part, why the 
Soviet Union held on to its sphere of influence and to the Asian /Turkic republics until 
the late 1980s and early 1990s. 

Ideology functions according to a double-prong perspective that includes a 
material and spiritual component. The idea of the redemptionist power of Communism 
created a convenient rhetorical apparatus that enabled the Soviet Union to push for the 
accomplishment of its most vital geopolitical objective; namely, the consolidation of the 
Soviet Union as the preeminent power in the Eurasian continent. 2 The Eurasianist 
geopolitical approach was a vital component of the ideological apparatus that sustained 
Soviet foreign policy in the aftermath of World War Two. The Eurasianist orientation 
demarcated the boundaries of the geopolitical actions of the Soviet Union; a factor that 
ultimately contributed to create a degree of coexistence between the superpowers. The 
ideological framework that supported the Soviet scheme of foreign policy was deeply 
imbued by the experience of having resisted the Nazi and Fascist attempts to subjugate 
the Soviet Union. The Eurasianist perspective employed by the Soviet leadership had a 
well-demarcated sense of opposition towards the Western nations, whose geopolitical 
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intentions were judged to be as ominous as those of the Axis powers. 3 There was, in this 
context, a sense of irrationality that permeated the geopolitical perspective embraced by 
the Soviet leadership in the aftermath of World War Two. Russia’s foreign policy was 
traditionally informed by an Eurasianist perspective, which revolves around the 
consolidation of the country as an “inland” power capable of fending off the threat posed 
by the Western powers. 4 The inland mentality that informed Soviet foreign policy was 
informed by a strong Eurasianist component. The Soviet Union was prompted to secure a 
geopolitical foothold in the European and Asian continents in order to avoid the 
possibility of encirclement by the Western powers. 5 The Eurasianist ideology constitutes 
a rhetorical mechanism that aims to compensate for the significant level of socio¬ 
economic and technological backwardness that exists between Russia and the Western 
world. This Eurasianist stance stems back to the theories postulated by the Slavophiles 
during the nineteenth century, who wanted to carve out a specific ontological place for 
Russia among the community of nations. The Eurasianist vision contributed to guide 
Soviet foreign policy in the postwar period, as it was underscored by cultural 
considerations that allowed Moscow to delineate the limits of its geopolitical expansion. 

The Eurasianist orientation that informed Soviet foreign policy was also used to 
deal with a well-entrenched “othering” of Russia that was constantly promoted in 
Western political circles. The promotion of “socialism in one country” and the 
abandonment (for all practical purposes) of the will to bring into fruition the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” responded to the need to confront the hostile attitude engendered by the 
Western representation of Russia as an inferior civilization, prone to autocratic beliefs. 6 
The acknowledgement of the inherent vulnerability of the Soviet Union, rather than a 
sense of mission aimed at overhauling the scheme of interstate relations in a systemic 
manner, was the most important factor that informed Soviet foreign policy after the end 
of World War Two. Soviet foreign policy was also dictated by the tenets established by 
the Civilizationist school of Russian foreign policy, which maintains that, "Russian 
values [are] different from those of the West.” The Civilizationist school makes the case 
for the superiority of Russian cultural values, promoting “the identity of the “Russian 
Empire” in order to transcend the geopolitical constraints imposed upon Russia by the 
Westerns powers. 7 The idea of encirclement and the sense of estrangement from Western 
European cultural and values remained a power influencer in the manner in which 
Moscow deployed its foreign policy apparatus in the postwar era. The Stalinist regime 
regarded the outcome of World War Two as an opportunity to expand Soviet influence in 
an area of the European continent that had been part of the Russian cultural orbit before 
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the onset of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. The cultural similarities between the 
Soviet Union and the Slavic nations of Europe provided the Soviet leadership with the 
impetus to extend their geopolitical links into Eastern Europe. The establishment of a 
sphere of influence in Eastern Europe corresponded to the cultural differentiation 
between West and East that guided the scheme of Russian foreign policy before the onset 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. The implementation of the policy of containment prompted 
the Soviet Union to secure its standing as a Eurasian power. This ideological stance 
entailed that Moscow discarded any attempt to halt the process of bloc formation in 
Western Europe. At the time of the Potsdam Conference of 1945, the Department of State 
informed that “the communist parties of France and Italy have openly advocated a return 
to fundamental Marist-Leninist-Stalinist tactics...[declaring] that the time has come for a 
more radical solution of the economic and political conditions confronting those 
countries.” 8 However, by 1947-1948, the Communist parties of Italy and France 
accepted the geopolitical division of Europe into camps. This meant that they became an 
integral part of the democratic system of government that emerged in those two countries. 
In late 1947, the Policy Planning Staff estimated that the, “political advance of the 
Communists in Western Europe has been temporarily halted”, as a result of the economic 
intervention of the U.S. government. The Policy Planning Staff stated that the arrest of 
Communist expansion in Western Europe prompted the Soviet leadership to consolidate 
their sphere of influence in the Intermarium. 9 

This statement also reflects the pragmatic approach undertaken by the Soviet 
leadership in foreign policy matters. Moscow prioritized the entrenchment of the 
geostrategic position of the Soviet Union in the Eurasian heartland. The accomplishment 
of this objective, via the consolidation of a buffer zone in Eastern Europe, effectively 
halted Soviet expansionism in the European continent. The Soviet leadership was not 
committed to a radical plan for the emancipation of the proletariat in the capitalist 
countries and was subject to the expediencies that came about from the interaction with 
the Western world in the geopolitical realm. 10 There was a gap between the original 
conception of Marxist theory and the Eurasianist ideology that guided the Soviet Union 
in the field of foreign affairs. The Stalinist interpretation of Marxism and Leninism 
became the official ideology of the Soviet Union. * 11 Stalin set in motion the task of 
attaining socialism in a country that was not rich. Marx and other prominent thinkers did 
not envisage a situation in which socialism would be launched in a poor country, as this 
would mean “socialized scarcity.” 12 The need to protect the Soviet Union from 
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encirclement legitimized the brutal policies aimed at industrializing the Soviet Union in 
the 1930s. The Soviet Union under Stalin undertook an ideological path in the sphere of 
foreign policy that was marked by the idea of “Socialism in One Country” and a 
Eurasianist orientation. The purported goal of advancing the cause of socialism 
legitimized the geopolitical ambitions of the Soviet Union in the postwar era; for, 
notwithstanding the rather brutal methods employed by the Communist authorities, there 
was a consistent effort displayed to improve the social and economic conditions of the 
countries of the Intennarium, which had suffered economically as a result of World War 
Two. The Eurasianist perspective is manifested in the efforts instigated by the Stalinist 
regime to curtail the “influence of hostile ideology” among the Soviet people. 13 The 
Soviet propaganda machine adopted an “elaborate anti-American and anti-British 
ideology” that would underscore the idea of an inevitable clash between the “imperialist” 
powers. 14 The hostile attitude displayed by the Soviet Union reflected the brutal 
domestic policies instituted by the Stalin in the aftermath of World War Two, which was 
meant to bolster support for the Communist regime. 15 The Department of State received 
reports about the farcical nature of the Soviet electoral system, which consisted of a, 
“carefully staged spectacle [organized by the ruling party], controlling government, 
police, utilizes services of its millions of members and of entire state machinery to get out 
hundred percent vote for picked slate of candidates. 16 

By 1947, the Soviet leadership set its sights on securing the geostrategic position 
of the Soviet Union in the area of the world where it had significant vested interests. This 
situation entailed a more convivial attitude with the United States regarding Western 
Europe. Ambassador Smith reported that the, “Soviet propaganda machine [was] possibly 
in process shift of gears. Information from Paris re new Moscow directive to Central 
Committee French Communist Party calling for non-violent line in West Europe and 
increased activity Germany and Near East in order prevent construction powerful US war 
machine may indicate direction and purpose this impending shift...apparently supported 
by Togliatti,” the leader of the Italian Communist Party. Although there was an overall 
impression that this policy signified a “classical Leninist tactical retreat” and that the 
United States should continue to be vigilant, it appears that after 1947, there was a 
consistent effort on the part of the Soviet leadership to demarcate its own sphere of 
influence in Germany and Europe. 17 The expansion of Communist ideology into 
Western Europe could not have possibly resulted in the overturn of capitalism in that part 
of the world. The cultural differences that existed vis-a-vis the Soviet Union would have 
made impossible the transition towards a fully-fledged Communist system. Nevertheless, 
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towards the end of 1948 the United States began to use more overt mechanisms of 
containment. The United States and its European allies began to labor under the 
assumption that a common security framework would have to be applied in order to deal 
with any potential expansionist drive on the part of the Soviet Union. 18 American policy¬ 
makers observed that Moscow used isolationism and antagonism as a means to prop up 
the legitimacy of the Soviet system of government in the postwar era: 

“The basic tenets of the Soviet system...make it almost impossible for the regime to continue in 

existence unless its appeal is based upon the antagonism of the outside world, the inviability of the 

collapse of capitalism, and the victory of ‘socialism’ (Stalinism). In other words, the eventual 

conquest of the world by Stalinism.” 19 

The elements of antagonism and isolationism are aspects of paramount 
importance in order to appraise the scheme of foreign policy applied by the Soviet Union 
in the postwar era. Antagonism and isolationism were values needed for bolstering the 
sphere of influence that the Soviet Union carved out in Eastern Europe. At the beginning 
of 1948, the Soviet press circulated information regarding the "impending economic 
crisis” in the United States, “where people [were] already suffering [from] inflation;" a 
situation that entailed that "certain citizens [would be] deprived [of] equal opportunities, 
education, work, vote [and] protection laws.” 20 For the Soviet leadership, the Western 
capitalist and democratic system of government constituted an ideological “Other” that 
was oftentimes depicted as a normative framework that, unlike Communism, engendered 
inequitable social and economic relations. Ambassador Smith wrote that, “the Russian 
people are under the curb of a new five-years plan with usual emphasis on development 
of heavy industry and military-economic potential coupled with aggressive and 
xenophobic propaganda line which has succeeded in convincing a sector of the 
population that the capitalist imperialists are making every effort to launch a new world 
war.” 21 The emphasis placed on generating ideological antagonism vis-a-vis the West 
exerted a high degree of political control over the Soviet population. The antagonistic 
ideological stance undertaken by Moscow responded to the need to coalesce support for 
the regime among the Soviet people; especially in the context of the difficulties involved 
in the reconstruction of the Soviet economy after the end of the Great Patriotic War. 22 A 
similar approach informed the attitude displayed by the Soviet leadership in regards to 
the formation of a Communist bloc in Eastern Europe. The consolidation of a socialist 
bloc was carried out through the use of socialist rhetoric for the purposes of coopting the 
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Central and Eastern European nations into a community of interests that had objectives 
that were well differentiated from the Western bloc: 

“The unity and solidarity of the Soviet and other peoples of the socialist community are 
determined by the uniformity of their socio-economic system, common ideology (Marxism- 
Leninism), common interests in safeguarding their revolutionary socialist achievements and 
national independence against imperialist reaction.” 23 

American policy makers were aware about the historical aspects that informed the 
tenets of Soviet foreign policy in the postwar scenario. In October 1945, Averrell 
Harriman, Ambassador to the Soviet Union, highlighted that the, “endless, fluid pursuit 
of power” that was characteristic of “Russian statesmanship,” also influenced Communist 
ideology, which regarded “all other advanced nations as Russia’s ultimate enemies and 
all backward nations as pawns in the struggle for power.” 24 The “inland” mentality, a 
legacy from imperial times, contributed to enhance the state of antagonism vis-a-vis the 
Western powers, particularly after the implementation of the Truman Doctrine and the 
ERP. In June 1948, the Embassy of the Soviet Union in the United States pointed out the 
aggressive tone used by General Kenney, of the U.S. Air Strategic Command, who called 
for the use of atomic weapons against Soviet cities, as an example of the increasing 
hostility of the American government towards Moscow. 25 The prevalence of an 
aggressive rhetorical stance among American officials compounded the fears of the 
Soviet leadership regarding a possible encirclement by the Western powers. The 
geostrategic position of the Soviet Union as an “inland” power was conducive to the 
concentration of power in the hands of the Communist state. Trotsky highlighted that the 
Soviet state, as it was configured by the Stalinist regime, was based on the 
bureaucratization of all aspects of social, economic and political life: 

“However you may interpret the nature of the present Soviet state, on thing is indubitable: at the 
end of its second decade of existence, it has not only not died away, but not begun to “die away.” 
Worse than that, it has grown into a hitherto unheard of apparatus of compulsion. The bureaucracy 
not only has not disappeared, yielding its place to the masses, but has turned into an uncontrolled 
force dominating the masses. The army not only has not been replaced by an armed people, but 
has given birth to a privileged officers’ caste, crowned with marshals, while the people, “the 
armed bearers of the dictatorship”, are now forbidden in the Soviet Union to carry even 
nonexplosive weapons. With the utmost stretch of fancy it would be difficult to imagine a contrast 
more striking than that which exists between the scheme of the workers’ state according to Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, and the actual state now headed by Stalin.” 26 
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The Great Turn instigated by Stalin in 1928-1929 responded to the need to 
entrench the position of the Soviet Union as a great power capable of managing the 
Eurasian heartland. The Soviet state was compelled to mobilize the bureaucratic 
apparatus of the state in order to collectivize agriculture and industrialize the country. 
According to Trotsky, the kind of socialism that was established under Stalin was 
“national and administrative in its nature”, looking to the Communist International as a 
“necessary evil [that was] used so far as possible for the purposes of foreign policy.” 27 
This ideological stance explains why there was not a major confrontation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States in the initial stages of the Cold War. The “inland” 
orientation of Soviet foreign policy under Stalin was an important mechanism for the 
purposes of demarcating the scope of responsibilities pertaining to the management of the 
postwar international order. Marxist-Leninist ideology was deployed as a means to 
organize support for the Soviet Union among the international Communist movement and 
to establish an environment of opinion favorable to the “inland” foreign policy 
mechanisms put in place by Moscow. Kennan held the view that, “the international 
communist machine” was being organized to “take advantage of vacuum created by Nazi 
defeat and difficulties of postwar readjustment in other parts of the world.” 28 In 1945, 
the Department of State produced a top-secret report that assessed the differences 
between Eastern and Western Europe in regards to the spread of Communism: 

“The carrying out of [Communist] practices in Eastern Europe has been performed under 
conditions ideal from the communist point of view. Executed by governments professing, 
according to Communists, to carry out the will of the people, the excesses are cloaked with the 
mark of respectability of puppet governments which have pretended to be executing anti-fascist 
purges. The line of communist parties in Western Europe has been different. There they had to 
accommodate themselves to an approach calculated to gain them more freedom of action under the 
western liberating forced and simultaneously propose measures which would make Communists 
more acceptable to their fellow citizens, who knew that formerly Communists were traitors to their 
own countries. Likewise, these countries were further removed from the Soviet sphere of 
immediate influence and traditionally, by culturally, religious, and economic ties, had been 
integrated along western democratic lines.” 29 

The difficulties inherent in the possible expansion of Communism in Western 
Europe consolidated the “inland” perspective endorsed by the Soviet leadership. The 
“inland” mentality was entrenched as a result of the inherent lack of trust on the part of 
the Soviet leadership regarding the possibility of working with the Western governments 
in an effective manner. Moscow considered that the Soviet Union could only feel safe 
and on an equal footing with the United States if positions within the “American 
government” were to be filled with “progressives” instead of “monopolist 
capitalists...and reactionaries.” Stalin cited “Wallace, Morgenthau, Pepper and 
representatives DeLacy and Patterson” as “progressive” elements within the U.S. 
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government. 30 The Stalinist regime reformulated Communist ideology in order to bolster 
the legitimacy of the regime and to entrench a scheme of foreign policy aimed at securing 
the Eurasian heartland from intervention by the Atlantic powers. The consolidation of the 
sphere of influence system, which responded to the main tenets of the “inland” foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, was also facilitated by the element of willful neglect 
exercised by the United States and its allies. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, where a communist government was installed by 
democratic means, there was a realization that the actions of the United States were not 
sufficient to prevent the takeover of the system of government by Communist elements. 
In a speech given by Stalin in the presence of Edvard Benes in 1945, he made a 
significant gesture towards the Czechoslovak leader, apologizing for the “wanton” acts 
committed by the Red Army in that country. Stalin also referred to the possibility of 
configuring a “neo-slavic” bloc of nations, stating that, “[w]e [Bolsheviks] wish that all 
will be allied irrespective of whether we are small or large, [and that] every nation will 
preserve its independence and arrange its life according to its ideology and tradition.” 31 
The United States were not in a position of advantage in regards to the possibility of 
expanding the values of democracy, freedom and capitalism in Eastern Europe. U.S. 
Ambassador Steinhard opined that, “[America’s] great mistake [was] in waging a purely 
military war while the Soviet Union was waging a combined military and political 
struggle [which] contributed to the [US] loss of influence in Central and Eastern 
Europe.” 32 The reports that came out of Moscow indicate that the notion of “capitalist 
encirclement” compelled the Soviet leadership to work for the establishment of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” in the areas liberated by the Red Army. 33 The Soviet 
leadership was aware of the fact that the actions of the Western powers on the eve of 
World War Two contributed to magnify the country's weakness vis-a-vis Nazi Gennany: 

“While Germany was beefing up the muscles of her war machine with the help of American 
capital and licenses, the U.S. government was adopting a whole series of discriminatory measures 
against the Soviet Union in the economic and political fields. On 2 December 1939, for instance, a 
ban was introduced in the USA on the export of aviation equipment, aircraft, and spares for them, 
aluminium and molybdenum to the USSR. The embargo also extended to the export of equipment, 
patents and other documentation for the production of high-octane petrol. It was not just that these 
discriminatory actions underlined Soviet-American trade; they made it difficult to lay the material 
basis for rebuffing the Hitler aggressors. In that period there were even calls in the USA from the 
most reactionary circles for the breaking off of U.S. relations with the U.S.S.R.” 34 
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American officials indicated that the prospect of encirclement by the Western 
powers served to propel the “inland” orientation that guided Soviet foreign policy in the 
aftermath of World War Two. American officials indicated that the Soviet leadership 
operated under the premise of a permanent security dilemma, prompted by the hostile 
actions of the United States and its allies: 

“Remnants of capitalism are fed by capitalist encirclement in which our country finds itself. Most 
important function of dictatorship of working class is defense of Socialist conquests against 
attacks from outside. While we live in capitalist encirclement danger of military attack from 
outside exists. Even under complete communism, it capitalist encirclement is not abolished, state 
will be preserved, and consequently dictatorship of working class as well as guiding role of party 
in this dictatorship. But state and dictatorship will wither away under communism, if capitalism 
encirclement is liquidated.” 35 

The “inland” mentality had been a powerful influencer in the industrialization of 
the Soviet Union in the 1930s. The industrialization of the Soviet Union in the 1930s 
furnished the country with the necessary instruments to sustain the invasion of Nazi 
Germany in 1941. Stalin saw the industrialization of the Soviet Union as an aspect of 
paramount importance to secure the long-term survival of the communist system. This is 
a facet of the Great Turn that was continually highlighted by Stalin during the 1930s: 

“[N]ow that we have overthrown capitalism and power is in our hands, in the hands of the people, 
we have a fatherland, and we will defend its independence...We are fifty or a hundred years 
behind the advanced countries. We must make good this distance in ten years. Either we do it, or 
we shall be crushed.” 36 

The notion of encirclement stemmed from the inability of the Soviet Union to 
project its social system to the Western world and from the fears regarding the loss of 
control of the Eurasian heartland. The concept of “socialism in one country” espoused by 
Stalin was influential in compounding the sense of encirclement. Soviet ideologues were 
aware of the inherent dislike of the Communist system by Western politicians such as 
Winston Churchill, who was described as a leader who had not been keen on extending 
practical help to Moscow in 1941. 37 After the end of World War Two, Stalin had told 
Averell Harriman, the U.S. Special Envoy to Moscow, that, “communism breeds in the 
cesspools of capitalists”, which attests to a solid ideological stance backed up by a 
serious examination of the political and economic realities prevailing in the European 
continent. 38 Harriman also mentioned that the sense of encirclement that guided Soviet 
foreign policy was motivated by the country’s backwardness vis-a-vis the United States 
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and other Western powers. 39 The Soviet leadership had justification for constructing 
their scheme of foreign policy upon the notion of encirclement. The policy of 
containment was perceived by Moscow as a hostile instrument, directed to undermine the 
position of the Soviet Union in the postwar scenario. Notwithstanding the defensive 
orientation of the policy of containment, there also a perspective that regarded the pursuit 
of an aggressive stance against the Soviet Union as a tool to preserve the American way 
of life. 40 The sense of encirclement was also compounded by the fact that the Western 
powers regarded the Soviet Union as a hostile power determined to expand its 
geopolitical sway at all costs: 

“Communist ideology and Soviet behavior clearly demonstrate that the ultimate objective of the 
leaders of the USSR is the domination of the world. Soviet leaders hold that the Soviet communist 
part is the militant vanguard of the world proletariat in its rise to political power, and that the 
USSR, based of the world communist movement, will not be safe until the non-communist nations 
have been so reduced in strength and numbers that communist influence is dominant throughout 
the world.” 41 

The scheme of foreign policy deployed by the Soviet Union was meant to respond 
to some of the most primordial concerns regarding the traditional position of Russia in 
the international order. Guided by the main tenets of Russian nationalism, the Soviet 
Union deployed its geopolitical resources in reference to the cultural differences that 
existed between the Slavic cultural space and Western Europe. In this context, any 
attempts to expand the influence of the Soviet Union in Western Europe could not be 
based on the possibility of bringing about a revolutionary takeover of the democratic 
system of government. Instead, the emphasis was placed on attempting to influence the 
political system through the local communist parties and on projecting ideological 
sympathy for the Soviet Union among progressive circles. The cultural values that 
underpinned the Communist ideology established in the Soviet Union meant that the 
Soviet system of government could not be exported to the American sphere of influence. 
From this standpoint, it was imperative for the Soviet Union to secure the “inland” via the 
configuration of the sphere of influence in Eastern Europe, as the position of the Soviet 
Union as a Eurasian power was seen as a vital instrument for retaining a hegemonic 
status in the postwar era. The subordination of ideological considerations to the political 
expediencies of the postwar era contributed to the institutionalization of the international 
order. There were a number of factors that contributed to establish these dynamics. To 
begin with, the Soviet Union was severely damaged by the effort undertaken in order to 
defeat the Axis. The estimation was that, “physical destruction on Soviet territory during 
[World War Two] was far more severe than is generally realized in the west, and had not 
yet been by any means made good by new construction.” This estimation took into 
consideration the fact that, “the war-weariness of the Soviet people is as great, if not 
greater, than in the case of any other of the major countries.” This state of affairs entailed 
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that for the Soviet Union the most efficient way of deploying the scheme of foreign 
policy in the postwar era was by political, rather than military means. 42 

Nevertheless, towards 1948, American policy- makers held the view that the 
Soviet Union was willing to use military means in order to prop up its hegemonic 
position in Eastern Europe. The reports produced by the National Security Council 
established that the, “Soviet leaders may calculate that in the present changed 
circumstances certain further political positions, such as complete control of Berlin or 
Vienna, are essential to the political defense of their satellite zone in Eastern Europe, and 
they may feel themselves obliged to strike for the achievement of these objectives 
regardless of the resulting danger of war.” 43 These considerations were quite logical, due 
to the totalitarian nature of the Soviet regime. In order to overcome the constraints 
attached to the rational use of power, totalitarian regimes tend to engage in the process of 
“permanent revolution.” Hannah Arendt uses this tenn, borrowed from Leon Trotsky, for 
the purposes of making reference to the way in which both Communism and Nazism 
continually used brutal means in order to eliminate every possible form of internal 
opposition. 44 Nevertheless, in spite of the central place occupied by ideology in the 
unfoldment of interstate relations during the Cold War, the sustenance of the structural 
interests of the superpowers demanded the use of a pragmatic approach to the 
deployment of geopolitical power. The signing of the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact in 1939 
exemplifies the subordination of ideological concerns to specific geopolitical objectives. 
Maisky cites that the pact agreed upon with Germany in 1939 averted, “the possibility of 
a united capitalist front against the Soviet Union” as well as a potential war against Japan 
in the Far East. Maisky also observes that the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact also thwarted the 
efforts of Chamberlain and Daladier to “impel Hitlerite Germany into war with the Soviet 
Union.” 45 Here we see how the Soviet leadership justified the use of a pragmatic 
approach in the sphere of foreign policy when the situation required it. 

This pragmatic approach was also used during the Cold War. The ideological 
confrontation that took place between the superpowers should not be exclusively seen in 
the context of a perpetual state of animosity between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The ideological confrontation gave rise to the establishment of social norms of 
behavior in the postwar international order. Deutscher argues that in the aftermath of 
World War Two, the Soviet Union pursued a “revolutionary” approach that entailed the 
establishment of a political space with countries in need of economic reconstruction 
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through the imposition of a Communist regime. 46 However, the spectrum of 
revolutionism was aimed at strengthening the position of the Soviet Union as a 
hegemonic actor in the postwar scenario. Communist ideology became a method to 
identify the best way to entrench the interests of the Soviet Union in the postwar scenario. 
Communist ideology was not seen as an irredentist instrument geared towards launching 
an offensive drive for the purposes of eliminating all other ideological alternatives from 
the geopolitical space. Communist ideology was not used in an eschatological sense. 
Instead, Communist ideology was an instrument that allowed the Soviet leadership to 
interpret the best way to protect Soviet interests in the postwar scenario. This transpires 
from a speech given by Stalin in February 1946: 

“It would be wrong to believe that the Second World War broke out accidentally or as a result of 
the mistakes of some or other statesmen. ..In reality, the war broke out as an inevitable result of 
the development of world economic and political forces on the basis of modem monopoly 
capitalism...the unevenness of the development of capitalist countries usually results...in an 
abrupt dismption of the equilibrium within the world system of capitalism, and that a group of 
capitalist countries which believes itself to be less supplied with raw materials and markets usually 
attempts to alter the situation and re-divide the ‘spheres of influence’ in its own favour by means 
of armed force.” 47 

The ideological roots of the foreign policy scheme outlined by Stalin were meant 
to respond to the evolution of the material circumstances observed in the international 
system. According to dialectical materialism, the, “accumulation of imperceptible and 
gradual quantitative changes” engenders abrupt qualitative transformation. This explains, 
at least partially, why the Soviet Union was willing to enter into an alliance with the 
Western powers in 1941. Economic and political circumstances propelled the United 
States to intervene in World War Two. This represented, according to historical and 
dialectical materialism, an abrupt qualitative transformation that prompted the Soviet 
Union to acknowledge the transition towards a bipolar international order. 48 According 
to the theory of correlation of forces that guided Soviet foreign policy, the stability of the 
Western nations transpired as a result of the efforts of the capitalist states to reconcile the 
interests of the bourgeois class with those of the lowest echelons of society. 49 This state 
of affairs compelled the Soviet Union to set in motion a scheme of foreign policy that 
would be conducive to the attainment of realistic aims. 50 

The Soviet leadership elaborated its scheme of foreign policy in accordance with 
the pragmatic needs that arose as a result of the political expediencies of the early Cold 
War period. This entailed the preservation of the hierarchical system that existed between 
the Soviet Union and its satellite countries. The ideological template imposed by Moscow 
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was calibrated to ensure that the Eastern European nations would comply with the 
geopolitical requirements of the Soviet Union in the postwar era. This meant purging the 
Communist movement of any revisionist tendencies. The experience of the political 
repression that took place within the Communist movement during the 1930s was an 
important antecedent to the state of affairs that unfolded in the aftermath of World War 
Two. Several members of Communist parties from all over Europe had been 
defenestrated during the 1930s. This included political emigres from countries where the 
Communist Party had been outlawed. 51 In order to accomplish its main geostrategic 
interests in the postwar environment the Soviet Union was compelled to reinforce the 
notion of “Socialism in One Country” articulated by Stalin. The main aim of establishing 
a buffer zone in Eastern Europe was to enable the attainment of vital geostrategic 
objectives. Ideology was an instrument that served to legitimize the pursuit of those 
geopolitical objectives. In spite of the polycentric nature of the international communist 
movement, the Soviet Union pressed for ideological uniformity in the field of foreign 
policy. The Soviet Union underlined the need to maintain an antagonistic relationship 
vis-a-vis the worldview propagated by the United States and its allies. This is an aspect 
highlighted by Mackenzie, who states that, “whatever the phases of the historical 
development of Communism, its leaders have always emphatically concurred on one 
point: the overweening importance of a correct world view, sharply differentiating 
mankind into two irreconcilable camps of believers and nonbelievers.” 52 This stance 
continued to inform the attitude of the Communist leaders of the Soviet sphere of 
influence in the postwar scenario, as it transpires from a statement produced by the East 
German leader, Walter Ulbricht, regarding the cooperative role played by left-wing 
parties in the West during the Cold War: 

“If the SPD [Social Democratic Party of West Germany] executive is looking for an ancestor, it 
can choose no one but Eduard Bernstein, the father of revisionism. There is in fact a certain 
connection between Eduard Bernstein ‘s opportunism and the petty bourgeois and bourgeois 
conceptions of the SPD’s Godesberg Program. In proclaiming the 1959 Godesberg Program the 
social democratic leaders not only renounced any independent policy by also completely 
abandoned the great traditions of the German working class movement. They endeavour to have a 
bourgeois appearance, they want to prevent any disruption of the West Germany’s economy and 
of the European Economic Community (Common Market) and to show that they have definitely 
cast aside the revolutionary Marxist past.” 53 

The Soviet leadership also wanted to avoid the spread of ideological heresy within 
its borders. This is one of the main reasons why the Soviet regime shunned the comments 
put forward by Evgenii Varga, the economist who had rightly predicted the “stability” of 
the capitalist system in the aftermath of World War Two; thus going against one of the 
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main tenets of Communist ideology, which argues for the “inevitable” crisis of 
capitalism. 54 The expediencies of the Cold War period were crucial in ensuring that the 
Soviet Union would outline a scheme of foreign policy in which ideological 
considerations would be subject to the political requirements of the emerging geopolitical 
scenario. Ideological principles served as an instrument to calibrate the parameters that 
enabled the Soviet Union to respond to the rapidly evolving geopolitical scenario of the 
postwar era. However, ideology was not used as an instrument to launch a revision of the 
emerging bipolar system of states. 
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Chapter Six 


The Soviet sphere of influence 

The quest for the establishment of a workable system of states was informed by 
the manner in which the Soviet Union sought to accomplish its primary geopolitical 
interests. The establishment of a buffer zone in East Germany and Eastern Europe would 
provide the Soviet Union with a valuable instrument in order to prevent the onset of a 
military attack by a hostile foreign power. The Soviet scheme of foreign policy in the 
postwar era was guided by Stalin’s idea that, “[e]veryone imposes his own system as far 
as his army can reach.” 1 Stalin considered the Soviet sphere of influence to be the most 
important legacy of World War Two and was not going to make any concessions to the 
Western Allies in this area. The Soviet leadership saw the United States of America as its 
main rival in the international arena and was determined to prevent the United States 
from expanding its influence in Eastern Europe. The unbending and unconstructive 
stance taken by the Soviet delegation in Paris during the discussions pertaining to the 
ERP was largely attributable to the desire to prevent the West from gaining a foothold in 
Eastern Europe. The Western powers did not intend to relinquish Eastern Europe, as seen 
in the Yalta Declaration on Liberated Europe made on February 11, 1945, which called 
for the establishment of democratic governments “through free elections” of governments 
responsive to the “will of the people”. Wandycz states that, “the symbol of the postwar 
division of Europe was Yalta. This wartime conference of the Big Three was in a sense 
an experiment in world government in which the United States and the Soviet Union 
were to play the leading roles. But the West did not envisage the Soviet sphere of 
influence as a closed bloc, and Churchill expressed dismay over the “Iron Curtain 
.. .separating East and Central Europe from the rest of the continent.” 2 It has been argued 
that the, “Russians interpreted the tenns 'freedom' and 'democracy' in their own 
undemocratic way. To Western statesmen it seemed legitimate that 'governments friendly 
towards the Soviet Union' should be formed in the liberated countries. But Moscow 
considered as 'friendly' only a government that blindly fulfilled her wishes and orders” 3 
The Soviet leadership believed that any democratic government established in Eastern 
Europe would have antagonized the Soviet Union; something that could have been 
detrimental to the long-term geostrategic interest of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet security needs in the postwar international order could only be 
accomplished by establishing a permanent geopolitical presence in Germany. The Soviet 
Union was eager to prevent the revival of an independent, militaristic Germany. The 
occupation of the eastern part of Germany provided the Soviets with a test tube for the 
Sovietization of the countries occupied by the Red Army. The occupation of Germany 
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gave the Soviet Union superpower status, since it provided Moscow with the opportunity 
to make decisions on the fate of the most industrial country in the continent of Europe. 4 
The “percentages agreement” agreed by Stalin and Churchill in 1944 (with the tacit 
agreement of Roosevelt) gave a clear indication that the split in Europe would evolve 
according to the logical pursuit of the national interest and within the framework of 
cohabitation, rather than being subject to blind ideological considerations. 5 Stalin was of 
the idea that the “question of borders” in Eastern Europe would be decided by military 
force. The discussion over the “percentages agreement” was, as far as Stalin was 
concerned, a negotiation over something that was already being decided by military 
means. 6 

The thinking of the Soviet leadership regarding the use of military force in order 
to consolidate a buffer zone capable of protecting Moscow’s security needs was quite 
rationalist in nature. The concept of a buffer zone ran counter to the idea of the extension 
of military power beyond the fulfillment of the security needs of the Soviet Union. Soviet 
thinking on the postwar international order evolved with national interest concerns in 
mind; as such, it unfolded in a cautious and highly rationalist way. Ivan Maisky, 
Assistant People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in charge of the reparations 
programme, submitted a memorandum on January 11, 1944, calling for the establishment 
of a “long period” of peace that would guarantee the security of the Soviet Union in the 
postwar scenario. Maisky stressed the need for the Soviet Union “to emerge from [the] 
war with favourable strategic frontiers”. This “long period” of peace would allow the 
Soviet Union to become sufficiently strong in order to fend off any aggressive stance 
against her. Maisky also envisaged a situation in which Europe could become socialist, 
thereby excluding the possibility of conflict in that part of the world. 7 The elimination of 
aggressive tendencies towards the Soviet Union was partly facilitated by the emergence 
of a “middle way” approach in the management of the economy undertaken by the 
Western European countries. In mid-December 1944 Maxim Litvinov, chairman of the 
Foreign Ministry’s Commission for the preparation of peace treaties, advocated the 
creation of regional groupings within the framework of the United Nations and under the 
aegis of the great powers with interests in the respective regions. This denotes a 
significant concern on the part of the Soviet leadership regarding the necessity to exercise 
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great power management for the purposes of ensuring the effective unfoldment of 
interstate relations in the postwar period. Litvinov emphasised that the setting of 
“security zones” would only entail mutually beneficial military arrangements between the 
great and the small powers. 8 

During the war, the Soviet leadership examined the idea that the establishment of 
spheres of influence could have engendered friction between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet Ambassador to Washington, wrote a report in 
July 1944 in which he forecast that the United States “would be interested in economic 
and political cooperation with the Soviet Union,” and that such cooperation would 
“greatly detennine the nature of post-war international relations.” Gromyko predicted 
that the United States would be sympathetic to the establishment of bourgeois democratic 
political (as opposed to fascist-type) regimes in Western Europe. Gromyko also 
underlined the “possible difficulties” that could have emerged in Soviet-American 
relations, including possible disagreements over the postwar treatment of Germany. This 
is because the United States was likely to go softer on Germany than the Soviet Union, 
especially on the issue of reparations. Gromyko also pointed out the, “general ideological 
hostility of the American ruling class toward the Soviet Union.” 9 

Litvinov, Maisky and Gromyko viewed the postwar international order largely in 
terms of a great power concert based upon some kind of a division of the world into 
spheres of influence. By April-May 1945, Soviet strategy in the field of foreign policy 
revolved around two main aims. To begin with, the Soviet Union made significant efforts 
to consolidate its geopolitical foothold in Eastern Europe and to avert the possibility of 
British and American interference in that region. 10 During the last stages of the war, the 
Red Anny was instructed to hamper the advance of the Western powers into Eastern 
Europe. * 11 The determination of the Soviet Union to capture Berlin was a symbolic 
element that facilitated the deployment of foreign policy in the postwar scenario. 
Moscow viewed the element of interventionism as a mechanism needed to enforce 
specific primary security interests. Stalin wanted to avoid an unnecessary state of 
confrontation with the West. 12 The establishment of a sphere of influence in Germany 
and Eastern Europe was seen as an instrument that would prevent a slide into further 
confrontation. The consolidation of a Soviet sphere of influence responded to the need to 
avoid encirclement by hostile powers. In this context, the creation of a geostrategic space 
in Eastern Europe indicated a reaction to what was seen as the aggressive enactment of 
US foreign policy. The Soviet Union operated cautiously and with strict regard to the 
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norms of behavior forged through the diplomatic interaction with the Western Allies 
during World War Two. Moscow refrained from expanding its geostrategic position into 
Western Europe. At the same time, the United States acknowledged, as far as its 
geostrategic objectives were concerned, that the eastern European countries were “[o]f 
secondary importance on the European scene”. The Department of State underlined that, 
“in the current two-world struggle [the eastern European countries] have meaning 
primarily because they are in varying degrees politico-military adjuncts of Soviet power 
and extend that power into the heart of Europe.” This entailed that the United States was 
not interested in extending its sphere of influence to the eastern part of the continent. 13 To 
a considerable extent, the evolution of Soviet foreign policy unfolded according to the 
circumstances imposed by the interaction between the superpowers in Germany. The 
Soviet Union was motivated by the need to prevent encirclement by the West. This 
strategy did not preclude the possibility of working for a peaceful international order in 
the postwar era. The notion of vital areas of interest and the “two camps” theory endorsed 
by Andrei Zhdanov, the Chairman of the Soviet Union, entailed the possibility of 
coexistence in the postwar scenario: 

“A new alignment of political forces has arisen. The more the war recedes into the past, the more 
distinct become two major trends in post-war international policy, corresponding to the division of 
the political forces operating in the international arena into two major camps: the imperialist and 
anti-democratic camp, on the one hand, and the anti-imperialist and democratic camp, on the 
other. The principal driving force of the imperialist camp is the U.S.A. Allied with it are Great 
Britain and France. ... The imperialist camp is also supported by colony-owning countries, such as 
Belgium and Holland, by countries with reactionary anti-democratic regimes, such as Turkey and 
Greece, and by countries politically and economically dependent on the United States, such as 
Near-Eastern and South American countries and China.” 14 

Postwar Soviet foreign policy was informed by a feeling of paranoia regarding the 
intention of its putative enemies. As such, there was a preference among Soviet leaders 
for creating diplomatic openings that would allow the Soviet Union breathing space in 
order to continue with the development of the socialist system. 15 This can be seen in the 
signing of the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact in 1939. The decision of the Soviet leadership to 
enter into an alliance with Nazi Germany engendered a situation in which, “Communists 
around the world balked at the ideological gymnastics that they were suddenly obliged to 
perform” 16 However, the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of 1939 exemplified the willingness 
of the Soviet leadership to relegate ideological concerns in order to gain a strategic 
advantage. The security vision that emerged in the Soviet Union in the aftermath of 
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World War Two was defensive in nature. The ‘Iron Curtain” speech made by Churchill in 
1946 prompted Stalin to highlight the need to reinforce the sphere of influence carved out 
by the Soviet Union in Germany and Eastern Europe: 

“Mr. Churchill and his friends bear a striking resemblance to Hitler and his friends. Hitler began 
his work of unleashing war by proclaiming a race theory, declaring that only German-speaking 
people constituted a superior nation. Mr. Churchill sets out to unleash war with a race theory, 
asserting that only English-speaking nations are superior nations, who are called upon to decide 
the destinies of the entire world. The German race theory led Hitler and his friends to the 
conclusion that the Germans, as the only superior nation, should rule over other nations. The 
English race theory leads Mr. Churchill and his friends to the conclusion that the English-speaking 
nations, as the only superior nations, should rule over the rest of the nations of the world.” 17 

The Soviet press reported Churchill’s speech as “anti-Soviet in essence” and as a 
“call to war” inspired by [the] Anglo-Saxon doctrine of racial superiority.” 18 
Nevertheless, Churchill’s speech made reference to the need to establish a strong 
framework of cooperation between the United States and the United Kingdom while 
working for international cooperation and acknowledging the security needs of the Soviet 
Union: 


“There is deep sympathy and goodwill in Britain-and I doubt not here also-towards the peoples of 
all the Russias and a resolve to persevere through many differences and rebuffs in establishing 
lasting friendships. We understand the Russian need to be secure on her western frontiers by the 
removal of all possibility of German aggression. We welcome Russia to her rightful place among 
the leading nations of the world. We welcome her flag upon the seas. Above all, we welcome 
constant, frequent and growing contacts between the Russian people and our own people on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” 19 

There was a willingness on the part of the United States to create the basis for a 
modus vivendi with the Soviet Union. Ambassador Bedell Smith attempted to assuage 
Stalin’s fears regarding the possible launch of an aggressive war against the Soviet 
Union: 


“While the United States could appreciate Soviet desires for security and participation in 
exploiting the world’s raw materials, and consequently did not strongly criticize what seem to be 
come of the Soviet objectives, the methods used by the Soviet Union caused grave apprehension, 
and gave the general impression in America that the Soviet government did not meant what it said. 
Neither the American people nor the American government could take seriously the possibility of 
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aggressive action against the Soviet Union by any nation or group of nations in the world today.” 

20 

In spite of the hostile rhetoric that emanated from both camps, there seemed to be 
a tacit acknowledgment about the need to incorporate the legitimate aspirations of both 
superpowers in the creation of an international order capable of fulfilling their respective 
geopolitical designs in the postwar era. By restricting the sphere of influence to Eastern 
Germany and Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union was able to contribute to the 
institutionalization of the international political order that emerged after the end of World 
War Two. This state of affairs is indicative of the existence of a pragmatic approach to 
the solution of the problems that affected the Soviet Union in the postwar scenario. 
Moscow’s main concern was to prevent a situation in which Germany or another hostile 
Western power would attempt to launch a military attack on the Soviet Union. The 
configuration of the Soviet sphere of influence fulfilled an important role in the 
institutionalization of the international order that emerged in the postwar era. The 
establishment of a buffer zone in Germany and Eastern Europe checked the onset of 
maximalist geopolitical tendencies on the part of the Soviet leadership. This ensured that 
the conflictual aspects of the relations between the superpowers would not lead to the 
disruption of the institutionalized order that emerged in the aftermath of World War Two. 
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Chapter Seven 


The “national front” strategy and the creation of the Soviet sphere of influence 

The Soviet Union imposed its political will on the countries liberated by the Red 
Army by entering into broad coalitions with non-Communist political parties. In turn, this 
would lead to the takeover of the system of government by Communist forces and the 
establishment of “people’s democracies”. The “national front” strategy was influential in 
consolidating the Soviet buffer zone in Eastern Europe after the end of World War Two. 
The tripartite allied commissions set up in Eastern Europe were given the task of 
overseeing the fulfillment of the legal provisions agreed upon during the Yalta 
Conference. However, the presence of the Red Army hampered the efforts to establish a 
democratic order in the region. This modus operandi had important pragmatic elements 
attached to it. 1 The policies implemented by the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe were 
propped up by the “national front” strategy, described by American officials as “sham 
coalition government(s) with Communist pulling the strings”. Interestingly, the American 
representatives to the allied control commissions in countries such as Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Romania complained about the “lack of clear-cut guidance on major matters of 
policy.” 2 This state of affairs denotes the tacit acknowledgement of the spheres of 
influence system on the part of the American political establishment. The Soviet Union 
attempted to establish a functional sense of socialist unity in Eastern Europe for the 
purposes of preventing the onset of another war of aggression by the Western powers. 3 
Crampton outlines the different stages involved in the process of takeover generated from 
the “national front” strategy: 

“General coalition of left-wing, anti-fascist forces; a bogus coalition in which the communists 
neutralised those in other parties who were not willing to accept communist supremacy; and 
finally, complete communist domination, frequently exercised in a new party formed by the fusion 
of communist and other leftist groups. During the first and second stages the communists 
established enormous influence through social organisations under their control, such as trade 
unions, women’s and youth associations, professional bodies, and Soviet friendship societies, all 
of which were usually grouped in a ‘national’ or ‘popular’ front which was directed by the 
communists or their lackeys” 4 


The actual development of the “national front” strategy varied significantly from 
country to country. Elections ranged from thoroughly corrupt in Poland to genuinely free 
in Czechoslovakia. In spite of the nominal existence of mechanisms of inter-allied 
control, the situation in Central and Eastern Europe developed in the direction of 
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Sovietization. Thody argues that, “[I]n the Balkan states of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Romania, the Communist revolutions carried out under the auspices of the Soviet Union 
had.. .'more legitimacy' than in the more advanced countries of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland and East Germany. The Balkan states were still semi-feudal, primarily 
agricultural states where the Soviet experience of wrenching the same kind of country 
into the twentieth century could have some relevance” 5 The level of devastation 
generated by World War Two ushered in the conditions that would allow the Soviet 
Union to establish a geostrategic presence in the Intermarium. 

The Soviet Union regarded Romania as the gateway to the Balkans and the Black 
Sea. 6 The imposition of a Communist system of govermnent in Romania would allow 
the Soviet Union to establish a presence in an area of the world of relevant geostrategic 
importance. In February 1945 Andrei Vishinski, the Soviet Deputy Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, demanded the resignation of the right-wing Prime Minister Nicolae 
Radescu. By October 1946, the Department of State had issued reports about the lack of 
willingness of the Romanian government to ensure that elections would take place in a 
free environment, citing the, “suppression of personal liberties of candidates and their 
adherents.” 7 By December 1946, there were no members of the opposition in the cabinet. 
s In June 1947, the government secured the passage of a law giving the Ministry of 
National Economy the power to control domestic and foreign-owned industry. In October 
1947, the Communist and Social Democratic Parties announced that they were merging 
into the “United Workers’ Party.” Cabinet members from other political parties were 
dismissed and replaced by Communists. 9 The imposition of a Communist regime in 
Romania “created a sense of false nationalist euphoria, as well as the illusion of a 
Romanian way towards a socialism different from the Soviet one” 10 

There was a similar pattern of Communist takeover in Bulgaria. By early 1946, 
there were reports about the unwillingness of Bulgarian Communists and the Soviet 
authorities to acquiesce to the establishment of a more representative government in the 
country. In late 1946 Georgi Dimitrov, a Communist, was installed as the country’s prime 
minister. His cabinet consisted of nine Communists, five members of the Agrarian Party, 
two Socialists and two Zveno Party Ministers. 11 The popular front government 
consolidated its position throughout the country and passed a new constitution in 
December 1947, which protected private property but gave the state broad powers for the 
reorganization of economic activity. Industry was nationalized in 1947. Private banks. 
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foreign and domestic wholesale trade and large-scale real estate in the towns were 
nationalized in 1948. 12 Poland remained the most important geopolitical foothold in 
Eastern Europe for the Soviet Union. Biskupski states that, “the ability of the 
Communists to achieve this position is explained by a combination of a powerful Soviet 
military force menacingly stationed in the country -300,000 in late 1946- and the 
abandonment by the West of democratic elements in Poland. The population was 
demoralized, and most people were willing to accept the rule of the Communists if the 
resulting civil order would allow them to reconstruct their devastated country” 13 Moscow 
pressed for the incorporation of Eastern Prussia and Silesia into Polish territory. The 
advancing Red Anny provided very little help to the forces that participated in the 
Warsaw Uprising of 1944. The Warsaw Uprising had been instigated by the Polish Home 
Army, which embraced a nationalist stance in political matters. The Soviet Union was 
interested in having a friendly government in Poland. In order to accomplish that goal, 
Stalin broke relations with the Polish government in exile in London. In January 1945, 
the Soviet Union recognized the Communist leaders based in Lublin as the legitimate 
rulers of postwar Poland. 14 By 1946, the Polish government decreed the abolition of the 
Senate, the nationalization of industry, land and economic refonn and the permanent 
status of the Western frontier. 15 By 1948, the Soviet Union had become Poland's biggest 
trading partner. In the words of President Boleslaw Bierut, Poland was transitioning from 
a “people’s democracy to Socialism”. 16 The Polish leadership had to deal with a situation 
of utter economic destruction and what they felt was a lack of interest on the part of the 
United States in in regards to the provision of funds needed in order to reconstruct the 
economy. 17 At the beginning of 1947, Ambassador Smith made representations before 
Molotov in order to protest for the “repressive measures which the Polish Provisional 
Government has seen fit to employ against those democratic elements in Poland which 
had not aligned themselves with the “Bloc” parties.” 18 Meanwhile, the American 
Ambassador in Poland sent reports about the fact that, “foreign observers including 
diplomatic representatives have expressed...[frank] apprehension re steps which are 
obviously in direction of Sovietization in Poland.” 19 These representations attest to the 
fact that the United States was aware of the way in which the Soviet Union interceded in 
the process of government formation in Poland. 
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The takeover pattern appeared to be slower in Hungary and Czecholosvakia. The 
“national front” strategy was successful, partly because of America’s lack of geopolitical 
interest in Eastern Europe. In early 1946, the Department of State stated that the, 
“Communist minority in Hungary which is pressing for soviet Hungarian economic 
collaboration continues to make effective use of the argument that Western Powers 
including America are disinterested in this country's welfare and that therefore Hungary's 
survival depends only on Soviet good will.” 20 Although Socialist and Small Holder Party 
members remained in government, they were not able to influence the political process in 
any significant way. The apparent willingness to cooperate with other political parties 
disguised the fact that the Communists acted under Stalin’s orders. The evidence suggests 
that Sovietization had been intended from as early as 1945. 21 The Communist Party 
employed entryist tactics in order to gain control of the Hungarian government: 

“By the time of the elections of November 1945, the communist vanguard managed to create a 
mass party of half a million members as a result of quite unscrupulous recruiting campaign. With a 
rhetoric carefully avoiding the slightest hint to the long term goal...and centred on the most 
pressing tasks of reconstruction combined with reform, their avowed programme was essentially 
the same as that of the [bourgeois] Independence Front; however, they did not retrain from 
occasionally playing nationalist tunes. Workers and small peasants out of conviction, intellectuals 
out of idealism, civil servants out of fear and opportunism, lumpen elements out of fortune¬ 
seeking augmented the party ranks.. .while Arrowcross men were rewarded with impunity [if they 
joined the Communists].” 22 

The Communist takeover of Hungary was facilitated by the eagerness of the 
leaders who had been exiled in Moscow (such as Matyas Rakosi, Mihaly Farkas, Erno 
Gero and Jozsef Revai) to suppress the influence of the Communist leaders who had 
remained in the country during the war. 23 The tactics put in place by the Hungarian 
Communist Party and the Soviet administrators included the gradual cooption of left- 
wing elements and the control of the bureaucratic and security apparatus. These 
circumstances led to the destruction of the Independent Smallholders’ Party and 
replacement of Prime Minister Ferenc Nagy with Lajos Dinnyes. 24 The Western powers 
complained about Nagy’s dismissal. The Soviet representative at the inter-allied 
commission replied that those who suggested the possibility of a Communist takeover 
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were recalcitrant elements that conspired against Hungary from “abroad.” 25 The analysis 
of documents related to the meetings held between the Eastern European leaders and 
Stalin regarding the configuration of a Communist bloc denotes a sense of subservience 
to Moscow’s diktat. This is what transpires from a record of the conversation between 
Stalin and Zoltan Tildy, the Hungarian president, in February 1948: 

“Comrade Stalin asks, what kind of relations Hungary has with Romania. ..Tildy responds that the 
relations are good, and at the same time he immediately adds that Hungary has one neighbor - 
Czechoslovakia—with which the Hungarian government would like to establish good neighborly 
relations. He asks comrade Stalin to help...Comrade Stalin responds that he believes that the 
Czechoslovaks would not object to establishing such relations with Hungary, and promises to help 
on this issue.” 26 

In Czechoslovakia, on May 23, 1946, the Communists obtained more than a third 
of the vote in a free election. This denotes a genuine pro-Soviet sentiment among the 
Czechoslovak people, thankful for the liberation of the country by the Red Army. The 
Soviet authorities worked in order to ensure that the Czechoslovak authorities would 
align their policies to Moscow’s diktat. In February 1946, the Czechoslovak government 
desisted from requesting a loan from the United States due to the reluctance of some of 
its members to expand trade ties with the West. The refusal of the Czechoslovak 
government to join the fray of the ERP also responded to the pressure exercised by the 
Soviet Union on the matter. 27 Paradoxically, the Department of State held the view that 
the “national front” strategy was an element that moderated the influence of the 
Communist Party in countries such as Czechoslovakia. 28 In February 1948, the 
Communists realized that they were going to be defeated in the upcoming elections and 
staged an outright takeover. The Communists campaigned for parliamentary elections to 
be based on a single ticket list, composed of National Front party members and ratified 
by the electorate in a referendum. Anti-Communist purges ensued at universities, the 
press, professional bodies, the military and the civil service. It has been argued that in the 
case of Czechoslovakia, the road to Sovietization was established according to three 
stages, starting with a, “fateful re-definition of the role of the Czech state in the European 
scene” and eventually leading to the replacement of local culture “as a prelude for [the] 
incorporation of Central Europe into the Soviet Empire.” 29 The Communist Party of 
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Czechoslovakia was able to capitalize on the anti-German sentiment that prevailed in the 
country in the aftermath of World War Two in order to establish itself as the guardian of 
the national interest. The Communist leadership was able to demarcate the boundaries 
between friend and foe by highlighting the contribution of the Red Army to the liberation 
of the country. 30 The Soviet Union used the instrument of the “national front” in order to 
enforce a Communist takeover in Eastern Europe. The spectrum of Soviet economic 
domination in Eastern Europe was the subject of a British Foreign Office memorandum, 
which clearly described the tactics employed by the Soviet Union: 

“Russia’s policy...[is] ruthlessly despoiling the countries occupied by the Red Army. 
Simultaneously, they are using their puppets to gear the economics of these countries to the 
Soviet machine... [T]hey are making exclusive commercial treaties and securing a predominant 
share in the control of basic industries from Germany and the Adriatic right across to 
Manchuria.” 31 

The instrument of entryism provided by the “national front” strategy went hand in 
hand with the gradual application of full scale Sovietization. Soviet advisers and 
specialists were incorporated into the local apparatus for the purposes of ensuring 
standardization and obedience to Moscow. Postwar circumstances were favorable to a 
Communist takeover. The destructive force of Nazism created a political and economic 
vacuum that would be promptly filled by Communist forces. 32 Unlike the Eastern zone 
of occupation in Germany, which underwent a full-blown process of Sovietization since 
1945 the political future of Eastern Europe remained relatively open in the initial stages 
of the postwar period. The Soviet Union was able to seize political control in Eastern 
Europe as a result of the devastation caused by World War Two. The Department of State 
acknowledged that the support given to Communist elements in Eastern Europe 
responded, to a certain extent, to the willingness to make a clear break with the political 
compact that prevailed in that region before the onset of World War Two: 

“The rather considerable success gained by the communist groups may be attributed in large part 
to their espousal of more active resistance than preached by the Govemments-in-exile who in 
general have little prestige among their harassed population. The activist policy of the 
Communists has gained for their organizations many members who are not communist 
sympathizers but who are disgusted with the conservatism, political bickering and passive 
resistance policies of the exile governments.” 33 
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The creation of a Soviet sphere of influence in Eastern Europe had as its ultimate 
purpose the establishment of political parties aligned to the mechanisms that would guide 
Moscow’s foreign policy in the postwar era. Until 1947, the national front strategy, 
based on the initial acceptance of the principles of parliamentary democracy, national 
autonomy, and a gradual transition to socialism, was still a viable option. Elowever, the 
Truman Doctrine, the expulsion of the French and Italian communist parties from 
government and the introduction of the ERP irretrievably changed the political situation 
in Eastern Europe towards full Sovietization. Applebaum states that the COMINFORM 
in 1947 was a “turning point” in the scheme of relations between the Soviet Union and 
the West and the, “moment when the Soviet Union dropped its tolerance of Eastern bloc 
pluralism. [COMINFORM was] a panicked reaction to the aggression of the West, and in 
particular to the naked imperialism of the Marshall Plan.” 34 Towards the end of 1947, the 
Department of State labored under the assumption that the United States would not be 
able to established solid economic relations with the “Soviet sphere,” as a result of the 
fact that “in the Soviet Union and to increasing extent in all the countries under its control 
foreign trade is conducted as a state monopoly, or under direct state control.” 35 The 
national front strategy ultimately served as a mechanism to gain a foothold in an area of 
the world that was deemed of vital geostrategic importance to the Soviet Union. Moscow 
was willing to apply the instrument of terror in order to maintain its geopolitical 
dominance in Eastern Europe. This issue had been raised by the Western powers at the 
Potsdam Conference. Stalin notoriously rebutted this suggestion by dismissing them as 
“fairy tales.” 36 

Marxist thinkers have traditionally pointed out the dichotomous relation that 
exists between the concept of national liberation and the emancipation of the proletariat. 
37 One of the main reasons why the “national front” strategy was successful is because it 
partially resolved these dichotomies, by restricting the interference of the Soviet Union to 
the Intermarium to the scope that was necessary in order to the ensure the attainment of 
Moscow’s vital geostrategic aims. The national identity of the countries of the 
Intermarium was neither suppressed nor blended into a uniform communist belief system. 
However, their scope of action in the geopolitical sphere was closely aligned to the diktat 
of Soviet foreign policy. The use of the “national front” strategy is an eloquent 
manifestation of the willingness to overcome rigid ideological constraints (as they related 
to the projection of the tenets of Communism) and put in place the necessary instruments 
to entrench the geopolitical power of the Soviet Union in the Eurasian continent. To a 
large extent, the task of the Soviet Union was facilitated by the fact that some of the 
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countries that formed part of the buffer zone were former members of the Axis, like 
(Eastern) Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania. This is an aspect that legitimized 
the actions of the Soviet Union, as the fa9ade of anti-Fascism was vital to justify the 
establishment of a Moscow-centered political bloc capable of aligning domestic policy to 
the geopolitical interests of the Soviet Union. One of the salient features of the process of 
Sovietization that took place in Eastern Europe in the aftennath of World War Two was 
the lack of effective support for the opposition parties on the part of the Western powers. 
This coincides with the pattern of institutionalization that emerged in the international 
order in the aftermath of World War Two. The management of the nascent international 
order entailed the application of an effective scheme of intervention restricted to the 
spheres of influence demarcated by the superpowers at the end of World War Two. 
Western support for the Eastern European countries would have intensified conflict over 
parts of Europe that were not vital to the primary geopolitical objectives of the United 
States in the postwar era. The United States applied political and economic intervention 
in the industrial heartland of Western Europe. The same interventionist policy was not 
appropriate for Eastern Europe. At the same time, the Soviet Union was not willing to aid 
Communist and left-wing elements that could have overtaken the system of government 
in Italy and France. 

This modus operandi would ensure the basis of coexistence in the postwar 
scenario. The configuration of the national front strategy in Eastern Europe indicates the 
willingness of the Soviet leadership to ensure that Moscow would be able to have a big 
say in the management of the postwar international order. Moscow’s objective was to 
ensure that the nations that were part of its sphere of influence would be aligned to its 
geopolitical grand design for the postwar era. There was also a willingness to allow 
certain ideological deviations within the countries that fonned part of the Communist 
bloc. Taking into consideration the circumstances that prevailed in each geographical 
locale was an aspect of paramount importance in ensuring the legitimacy of the “peoples’ 
democracies.” The national front strategy facilitated the process of Sovietization, as it 
gave the pattern of takeover a nationalist overtone. The “national front” strategy was 
crucial for creating the notion that the adherence to Moscow’s diktat meant the protection 
of the national interest of the Eastern European countries. However, Moscow’s ultimate 
aim in regards to Eastern Europe was to establish a bloc of nations whose foreign policy 
would be in alignment with its geostrategic needs. 
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Chapter Eight 

Ideology and the quest for the configuration of the postwar international order 

The Cold War emerged as a quest for the configuration of the postwar 
international order. The United States and the Soviet Union put together a scheme of 
foreign policy that contributed to the establishment of the social norms that shaped the 
international order in accordance with the fulfillment of their primary geostrategic 
objectives. The element of great power management that was responsible for establishing 
a stable international order was entrenched by the element of intervention. The political 
and economic intervention exercised by the superpowers was pivotal in order to be able 
to deal with possible revisionist geopolitical tendencies within their respective spheres of 
influence. The manner in which intervention took place indicates that utilitarian 
principles prevailed over ideological ones in the demarcation of the geopolitical interests 
of both superpowers. The United States and the Soviet Union configured spheres of 
influence that were limited to countries with which they had some degree of cultural 
affinity as well as a similar level of economic development. This may explain why the 
Soviet Union was not in a position to persuade the Western European countries to adopt 
Communism. At the same time, the United States refrained from undertaking a more 
vigorous stance in order to advance the cause of freedom and democracy in Eastern 
Europe. John Lewis Gaddis highlights the importance of ideological concerns in the 
understanding of the factors that brought about the origins of the Cold War: 

“The war had been won by a coalition whose principal members were already at war— 
ideologically and geopolitically if not militarily—with one another. Whatever the Grand 
Alliance’s triumphs in the spring of 1945, its success had always depended upon the pursuit of 
compatible objectives by incompatible systems. The tragedy was this: that victory would require 
the victors either to cease to be who they were, or to give up much of what they had hoped, by 
fighting the war, to attain.” 1 

The establishment of spheres of influence followed certain patterns that were 
informed by cultural considerations of significant importance. The notion of American 
Exceptionalism created a hierarchical alignment within the Western bloc of nations that 
emerged in the aftermath of World War Two. Western Europe was allowed to rehabilitate 
its economy due to the cultural bond that existed with the United States. To be sure, the 
material motivation to act in order to succor Western Europe followed a self-interest 
rationale. However, the dominant position of the United States in the postwar 
international could only be sustained in accordance to its position as a “leader of the Free 
World;” which required the idea of Washington as the preserver of Western Civilization. 
This state of affairs was responsible for establishing the concept of the “West” as a 
political and economic space that consisted, for the most part, of Western Europe and 
North America. From a Soviet perspective, the patronage provided by Moscow had an 
ideological fapade that emphasized the redemptionist actions of the Soviet Union, both in 
liberating the country from the yoke of Fascism/Nazism and in reconstituting those 
countries in the aftermath of World War Two. The ideological framework that guided the 
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foreign policy of the superpowers served to indicate which means should be used in order 
to accomplish vital geopolitical objectives. The Eurasianist perspective that informed the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union entailed the heightening of the state of repression that 
existed in the Soviet Union and the satellite countries, as the Soviet leadership sought 
compliance for the policy of territorial expansion at a domestic and international level. In 
the case of the United States, the liberal values that guided the concept of American 
Exceptionalism dictated that Washington would be prompted to use the element of 
economic rehabilitation and political sponsorship in order to configure a sphere of 
influence in Western Europe. 

The ideological edifice that underpinned the element of intervention dictated the 
manner in which the international order would be reconstituted after the end of World 
War Two. The establishment of a community of interests depends on the existence of 
common cultural ties. The United States refrained from liberating Eastern Europe from 
Soviet control because of the lack of shared political values and the lesser level of 
economic development of those nations. In addition to this, the process of bandwagoning 
that took place in Western Europe in the aftermath of World War Two also indicates that 
the willingness to engage in revisionist activities decreases when there is an assiduous 
economic relationship between the hegemonic power and the subaltern units of its sphere 
of influence. The rehabilitation of the Western European economies by the ERP ensured 
the curtailment of the political sovereignty enjoyed by the recipient countries. This state 
of affairs was pivotal to ensure the successful management of the U.S. sphere of 
influence. The superpowers deployed a high level of political and military intervention 
for the purposes of ensuring the long-term stability of the international order. In this 
context, intervention should be seen as the “discourse and practice” instigated by great 
powers for the purpose of recreating the identity of the international order in accordance 
with the accomplishment of their geopolitical interests. 2 The lesson in great power 
management that can be learned from the situation that emerged following World War 
Two is that it cannot be expected that a hegemonic power would exercise political and/or 
economic in situations which there is no geostrategic interest at stake. World War Two 
demonstrated the interlinked nature of the threats that existed in the international order, 
prompting the launch of a comprehensive interventionist scheme of foreign policy in the 
postwar scenario. The isolationist stance adopted by the United States in the 1930s 
created the potential threat of infdtration by ideologies that were foreign to the American 
experience. Moreover, at the end of World War Two, the viability of the American 
economy was inextricably connected to the establishment of a thriving economic 
environment at a global level. 

The balance of power that emerged in the international order at the end of World 
War Two was contrived in order to make sure that the would-be revisionist actors that 
may have expressed reservations regarding the dominant position of the United States 
would be duly disciplined. The reformulation of the notion of sovereignty that took place 
in the aftermath of World War Two was aimed at arresting the propagation of revisionist 
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tendencies within the spheres of influence demarcated by the superpowers. The political 
intervention of the United States was crucial for bringing about the creation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and for securing a favorable outcome in the Italian and 
French elections of 1946 and 1948. The end of the internal balance of power in Western 
Europe led to the elimination of the tensions that traditionally existed within that political 
and economic space. The conflagration that took place between 1939-1945 removed the 
spectrum of political autarchy in Western Europe. The United States compelled the 
political reorientation of Western Europe, imposing a pan-European approach to the 
problems that affected that part of the continent. 

World War Two constituted a significant watershed in regards to the possibility of 
exerting political, economic and military intervention in the internal affairs of sovereign 
states. The superpowers’ foreign policy framework was calibrated in order to avoid the 
possibility that the recalcitrant attitude of a particular unit of the emerging system of 
states would create the conditions for the disruption of the international order. Therefore, 
the element of intervention was regarded by both superpowers as an element of crucial 
importance for managing the postwar international in an effective manner. The element 
of political and economic intervention exercised by the Soviet Union was pivotal to 
ensure the effective management of the postwar system of states. The Communist world 
had a polycentric orientation. The independent stance undertaken by Yugoslavia and the 
Sino-Soviet split are obvious examples of the inability of the Soviet Union to prevent the 
onset of revisionism within the Communist bloc. However, these deviant ideological loci 
did not constitute themselves as counter-hegemonic forces capable of challenging the 
dominant position of the Soviet Union within Moscow’s sphere of influence. Moscow’s 
primary concern was to prevent dissent in the areas of the Communist bloc that were vital 
to its geopolitical design for the postwar era, as seen in the intervention made in the East 
German crisis of 1953, the Hungarian uprising of 1956 and the Czechoslovak Spring of 
1968. 

The willingness on the part of the superpowers to employ force in order to defend 
their right to intervene in the spheres of influence carved out after World War Two 
constituted a departure from past practice. The readiness to use force was an important 
mechanism for designing the social norms that institutionalized the postwar system of 
states. The institutionalization of the postwar international order was entrenched by the 
system of regional security underpinned by NATO and the Warsaw Pact. The 
deployment of force compelled the units of the respective spheres of influence to absorb 
the values propagated by the superpowers. In addition to this, the regional security 
groupings that were established in the Western Hemisphere, Europe and Asia responded 
to Washington’s desire to prevent the onset of autarchy in security matters by the lesser 
units of the international order. The Cold War engendered the legitimacy of “great power 
leadership and management of international order”, underscored by the existence of a 
bipolar system of states that shifted military conflict towards the periphery. 3 

The high level of intervention that took place in the international order since the 
end of World War Two was supplemented by the deployment of conceptual power, 
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which was used as a mechanism to propagate the adherence to the rules set by the great 
powers in their respective areas of influence. This state of affairs represented a marked 
departure from the practice of interstate relations that existed prior to World War Two, 
when the tendency of the smaller units of the international order was to pursue their own 
geopolitical path; an element that contributed to the advent of disruptive conflict. The 
precarious interwar European order was held together by a number of loose alliances, 
including the Rome-Berlin axis, the alliance between France and Czechoslovakia, the 
Franco-Russian alliance, the Little Entente (formed between Romania, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia against Flungarian revisionism), the Balkan League and the Rome 
Protocol (Hungary, Austria and Italy). This state of affairs was not conducive to the 
proper implementation of the hard power instruments needed for the purposes of 
maintaining a stable geopolitical order. The intervention exercised by the superpowers 
was sustained and legitimized by the multilateral nonnative framework enshrined in 
institutions such as the United Nations. This is an instrument that allowed the 
superpowers to appeal to elements of order and justice when it came to the management 
of the postwar system of states. 

The superpowers created the social norms that would regulate interstate relations 
in the postwar period in order to ensure that they would be able to advance their 
geopolitical project. The ideological foundations of the scheme of foreign policy 
implemented by the superpowers provided legitimacy and practical guidance for the 
effective fulfillment of their geopolitical objectives. American Exceptionalism and 
Eurasianism corresponded to the long-tenn interests of the United States and the Soviet 
Union; as it was geared towards entrenching their geopolitical position in the 
international order. The consolidation of a foothold in the “industrial perimeter” of the 
world (on the part of the United States) and the entrenchment of the territorial position of 
the Soviet Union in the Eurasian continent was part of a long geopolitical trend that 
stemmed back to the nineteenth century, when both countries acquired a growing 
importance in international affairs. The logic of expansion was rationalized by making 
reference to a political philosophy that could legitimize the actions of the superpowers in 
the postwar period. The propagation of liberal and Communist values was aimed at 
facilitating the implementation of the geopolitical interests of the superpowers. 

The ideological framework employed by the superpowers enabled them to 
actualize their interests through the effective correlation between the fulfillment of 
certain geopolitical objectives and the delineation of an effective method to accomplish 
them. The ideological framework that informed the superpowers’ scheme of foreign 
policy dictated which geopolitical objectives should be pursued and which idealist and 
material means should be employed to attain them. The semantic implications of the 
rhetoric of American Exceptionalism meant that the deployment of the liberal values 
could only be accomplished with a high degree of success in Western Europe. American 
policy-makers recognized that these values could have been used to free the most 
advanced countries of the Intermarium, including Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, 
from the yoke of Communism. However, this stance would have not been conducive 
towards implementing a workable system of states in the postwar international order. 
Likewise, there were obvious limitations to the deployment of a Eurasianist foreign 
policy, which contributed to create a relatively stable international order. 
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The ideological scaffolding provided by American Exceptionalism and 
Eurasianism enabled the superpowers to determine the best way to deploy their 
geopolitical power in the postwar era. The postwar international order was configured in 
accordance with the formation of spheres of influence that were established by referring 
to the element of cultural affinity. This is a factor that enabled the United States and the 
Soviet Union to exercise power in an effective way; entrenching their dominant position 
in the postwar international order. Furthermore, the principle of recognition that 
underpinned the institutionalization of the international order in the aftermath of World 
War Two was to a large extent supported by the idea that the dominance exercised by the 
superpowers in their respective spheres of influence would not be contested. The 
principle of mutual recognition entailed the tacit acknowledgment that both superpowers 
were within their rights to quell any revisionist acts in their spheres of influence. During 
the Cold War, the United States would only offer a modicum of moral support to the 
Eastern European nations. There was not any significant attempt on the part of the United 
States to risk an all-out confrontation with the Soviet Union by embarking on a crusade to 
free Eastern Europe from the yoke of Communism. Moreover, the support given by the 
Soviet Union to insurgent movements in Latin America during the 1960s was mostly 
ideational in nature. The Soviet Union provided Communist Cuba with an important 
lifeline in order to ensure its economic viability in the context of the commercial embargo 
imposed by the United States. Nevertheless, by and large, the Soviet Union respected the 
right of the United States to exercise a hegemonic role in the Western Hemisphere. A 
similar situation developed in Western Europe. The Soviet Union was able to exercise 
some elements of soft power through its ideological influence on progressive political 
parties, albeit without any purposeful plan to subvert the bipolar system of states that 
emerged following World War Two. The element of conflict that informed the advent of 
the Cold War should be seen as the inevitable consequence of the quest for the 
establishment of an international order capable of catering for the primary geopolitical 
interests of the superpowers. The element of intervention was pivotal in order to enforce 
the scheme of foreign policy set in motion by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The successful demarcation of spheres of influence contributed to establish an effective 
framework of great power management that was responsible for the creation of a stable 
international order in the aftermath of World War Two. 

The philosophical orientation employed by the superpowers in order to direct 
their scheme of foreign policy in the postwar era is an eloquent representation of the 
crucial importance that a strong conceptual framework plays in the formulation of a 
strategy aimed at ensuring that the alignment of interstate relations would facilitate the 
actualization of their geopolitical interests. Both American Exceptionalism and 
Eurasianism constituted strong conceptual frameworks that influenced the formation of a 
relatively stable international order in the postwar period. American Exceptionalism was 
an ideological element that succeeded in creating a prosperous and stable Western bloc 
because the liberal values that it projected offered the Western European nations a better 
alternative to the political systems that had caused so much disruption and devastation. 
The Communist principles that were disseminated as a result of the Eurasianist 
orientation had an element of legitimacy, as a result of the efforts made by the Red Army 
to liberate the Intermarium from the yoke of Fascism, the lack of endeavor of the Western 
nations to prevent the Communist takeover and the dearth of alternative political 
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arrangements on the part of local leadership. The pressure derived from the need to 
reconstruct the European continent after World War Two was also a relevant factor that 
precipitated the establishment of a political arrangement based on the ideological input 
given by American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism. The level of devastation brought 
forth by World War Two was responsible for eliminating the influence of alternative 
ideologies. American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism succeeded in allowing the 
superpowers to build a sphere of influence in Europe due to their potential as ordering 
principles that could reconstitute the economic and social life of the continent within a 
relatively short period of time. Ideologies such as Fascism, Nazism and indigenous forms 
of “national democracy” were discredited. This is a situation that enabled liberalism and 
Communism to fill the ideological gap and acquire a level of legitimacy derived from the 
rapid manner in which economic and social life was reconstituted in Western and Eastern 
Europe. The ideological arsenal of the United States and the Soviet Union had already 
been established and fortified as a result of the success experienced in the fight against 
the Axis during World War Two. The liberalism that stemmed from American 
Exceptionalism, with its promise of freedom and prosperity; and the Communism 
proclaimed by the Soviet Union, with its appeal for social justice, had won the 
ideological battle that took place during World War Two. The establishment of two 
spheres of influence in Europe after the end of World War Two meant that they also 
directed interstate relations in the postwar period. 
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